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News Items of Interest in this Issue 


New regulations defining and limiting strikes, and modifications 
of procedure for conciliation and arbitration, are contained in a 
Mexican Decree amending the Federal Labour Act (p. 67). 
* * * 


A pooling scheme, to guarantee continuity of pay and employ- 
ment for officers and men of British merchant ships, for the duration 
of the war, has been set up by Order of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service (p. 76). 


* 


Manning pools, giving continuity of pay and employment, train- 
ing schools, and welfare facilities for Canadian merchant seamen 
have been set up by Order in Council, and a further Order has 
increased and extended the rates of compensation to seamen for loss 
of personal effects. An Order for the disciplining of seamen, to 
prevent delays in the departure of ships, has also been made (p. 84). 

* * * 


Hours, wages, and other matters relating to officers and men of 
the merchant marine are dealt with in a Decree of the French Gov- 
ernment of 16 February 1941 (p. 87). 

."* * 


The urgency of wartime work in Germany makes it necessary to 


l\draw on the services of retired or partially disabled persons and to 


make further efforts to find employment suitable for women (p. 80). 
.: = © 


With a view to increasing production in /talian industry, restric- 
tions on night work of women and young persons, on the employment 
of women, and on hours of work, have been relaxed, and the “Fascist 
Saturday” has been suspended (p. 91). 

* * * 


An Act dealing with hours of work, closing hours, employment 
of children under twelve, and holidays with pay, for employees in 
shops has been brought into force for certain industrial municipalities 
in India (p. 95). 


* * * 


Further measures dealing with promotions, pecuniary grants, and 
grants in kind, have been taken in China to improve conditions for 


teachers (p. 95). 
* * * 


Increased benefits, and additional coverage for occupational dis- 
eases, are provided in South Africa in an Act amending the previous 
Workmens’ Compensation Act (p. 96). 
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Social Insurance in Latin America: 
Its State and Standards 
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Maurice STack 


International Labour Office 


N Latin America social insuramce as purpose and method has 

won general acceptance, and as institution is already widely estab- 
lished. Clauses providing for the introduction of social insurance 
systems are to be found in most of the Latin-American Constitutions 
recast during the interval between the World Wars.’ The right to 
social security thus takes its place among the fundamental rights of 
man as developed in England, the United States and France, and 
embodied in democratic Constitutions everywhere. In all the Re- 
publics where the principle of social security has thus achieved 
formal recognition, measures have been taken already, or are being 
actively planned, to translate the principle into practice. 

The impact of the war has added a new urgency to the need for 
social insurance, as it has also, unfortunately, diminished the re- 
sources disposable for financing insurance plans. True for the bel- 
ligerents, this is also applicable, though with difference of emphasis, 
to the Americas. For among the civil measures which contribute to 
a country’s power of defence, social insurance, by welding together 
the different strata of the population in a common purpose, by 
mitigating injustice, by protecting the people’s health, and by alle- 
viating economic anxieties, stands foremost. At the same time, dis- 
location of trade by war may mean a loss of revenue which hinders 
the launching of new social services involving government subsidies, 
though the difficulty may perhaps be less where contributions are to 
be the main resources of the plan. In each country the problem pre- 
sents itself in terms of a national situation, and its solution is one 
demanding ingenuity and moderation as well as energy. 

1 Bolivia (1936), Brazil (1937), Chile (1925), Colombia (1936), Cuba 


(1940), Ecuador (1938), Mexico (1917), Peru (1933), Uruguay (1934), 
Venezuela (1936). 
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Social insurance, which originated in Europe, began its develop- 
ment in Latin-America some twenty-five years ago, and the process 
has since gone forward at an accelerating rate. At first there were no 
international standards which could be relied upon for guidance, 
but only those individual models which European experience offered 
for selection in its diverse embodiments of the social insurance 
concept. The model has not always been well chosen or adapted, 
and, particularly, in pension insurance, there are instances of legis- 
lation which, passed without sufficient study, proved disappointing. 

In the 1920’s the International Labour Conference entered upon 
its task of drafting standards of labour law, and social insurance 
law in particular, which represented the highest common factors, 
as it were, of the legislation then in force in the majority of countries 
of some industrial importance—a level below the best but attain- 
able without too great difficulty by most. Conventions were adopted 
on maternity benefits in 1919; workmen’s compensation in 1921, 
1925, and 1934; sickness insurance in 1927 and 1936; invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance in 1933 and 1934. The effect of 
these Conventions in particular on Latin-American legislation has 
been discussed in an article that has appeared recently in the Review, 
and so here it may suffice to cite the author’s conclusion that they 
provide “perhaps the clearest and most convincing example of the 
influence of international labour standards on the measures adopted 
by Latin-American countries.’’* 

From 1934 onwards closer collaboration began to develop be- 
tween the Organisation and the Latin-American countries. Several 
technical missions have been sent out by the International Labour 
Office at the request of different Governments, and two Labour 
Conferences of American States have been held, one at Santiago 
de Chile in 1936 and the other at Havana in 1939. Social insurance 
has figured largely, if not predominantly, both in the purpose of 
the missions and in the proceedings of the Conferences. The tech- 
nical missions have been able to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ments information on the practice of other countries, and to make 
suggestions as to how, having regard to the particular conditions 
of the country, international standards could be applied. 

The Santiago Conference, taking the international Conventions 
and Recommendations on social insurance as its inspiration, for- 
mulated in a resolution a body of fundamental rules regarding the 
scope, benefits, administration, and finance of each of the main 
branches of social insurance. By adopting this resolution the Amer- 





*Cf. D. H. Birettocn: “Latin America and the International Labour Stand- 
ards”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941. 
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ican States Members of the International Labour Organisation 
established a charter which reflects their common will to achieve 
progress and social security. The resolution marks a new epoch in 
the evolution of social insurance. It gives positive expression to 
the intentions of the American countries, and is promoting the 
development of insurance schemes on a sound basis. The Santiago 
resolution was considered afresh at the Havana Conference a few 
years later. In the intervening period, the American countries had 
been active in the planning of social insurance schemes, and now 
came to see fresh possibilities in social insurance and to place even 
greater confidence in it. Consequently, the Havana Conference, 
while confirming the Santiago Programme, so far as it went, was 
able to agree upon a number of supplementary principles, and to 
gloss and expand the original principles with new emphasis and 
detail. 

Thus the American countries, and the Latin-American republics 
in particular, have now their own code of social insurance standards, 
resting upon the almost unanimous agreement of Governments and 
representatives of employers and workers. This code is adequate 
in matter and form to promote uniformity with respect to the aims 
and functions of social insurance, but its recommendations are for- 
mulated in terms which aflow latitude for variations necessitated 
by differences in national conditions. While sure and stable enough 
to afford guidance for the execution of long-term policies, the San- 
tiago-Havana Programme is not regarded as definitive. Improve- 
ments such as were effected at Havana may be expected to be in- 
troduced from time to time as specifically American experience 
may warrant. 

The reader is presumed to be acquainted with the cultural and, 
in less degree, physical similarities which justify the use of the 
term “Latin America” to mean much more than a geographical 
assemblage of countries, so long as the important peculiarities of 
each country are not overlooked in the consideration of their col- 
lective unity. This question, in its general aspect, has been dealt with 
briefly but sufficiently in the article already referred to.’ Here it 
is necessary to refer only to the problems which must be faced by 
social insurance in these countries or a majority of them, but which 
presented much less difficulty in the lands where social insurance 
originated. 

The purposes of social insurance are broadly the same every- 
where—to care for the health of the working population and to 
provide for the support of those who are unable to work. In rich, 





*D. H. Brettocn, loc. cit! ° 
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industrialised, countries, social insurance is adopted as a better 
alternative to public assistance. But in the Latin-American coun- 
tries no such choice is in reality possible, and social insurance, in 
spite of its difficulties, is the only remedy. For these are still es- 
sentially agricultural nations, and their wealth is potential rather 
than actual: their Governments cannot finance a tolerable system of 
public assistance. Again, in the older countries social insurance, at 
its inception, finds extensive medical facilities ready made and can 
build upon the habits and institutions of earlier forms of collective 
thrift. In Latin America, on the contrary, aids to the introduction 
of social insurance are generally less, sometimes much less, frequent 
and important. 

Nor is the lack of medical facilities in Latin America compen- 
sated by a high level of general health. The opposite is the case. 
Those regions which lie within the tropics naturally have their speci- 
fic endemic diseases, which determine a widespread and serious loss 
of vitality. But the so-called social diseases also are not less pre- 
valent in these lands than they are in other countries. Consequently 
social insurance is confronted in its preventive and curative work 
with a formidable task, for which it must create its own equip- 
ment. 

Contrast in standard of living between urban and rural workers 
is a universal phenomenon, but it is nowhere more marked to-day 
than in some of the greater Latin-American States. Industry, which, 
by creating a body of workers of graded and varied skills, can 
bridge the cultural gap between the upper and lower strata of the 
employed population, is, though growing, still comparatively un- 
important. Consequently the concentrated, educated, and influential 
force of clerical workers employed in city commerce is sharply 
differentiated from the labourers of agriculture, whose attributes 
are just the opposite. 

Perhaps half Latin America is Indo-America—countries where 
the Indian element is large and even preponderant in numbers. 
In some cases, it is true, the amalgamation of the Spanish and 
Indian races is advancing towards completion, the latter imparting 
to national policy the influence of an ancient collectivism. In other 
lands, however, the Indians remain segregated from the white 
population, living in remote communities and speaking their own 
languages. 

Social disparities are aggravated where, as is commonly the case, 
the Indian is the rural labourer and the European the commercial 
employee. These conditions prevent the creation of an integral so- 
ciety capable of consistent progress. In their removal, social in- 
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surance has an important part to play. “One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” Social insurance, general in scope, brings 
the workers of different races and classes to realise that they share 
risks and needs which are fundamentally the same, and can be met 
only in co-operative association. It checks fissiparous and egoistic 
trends and fosters a national unity based on social justice. 

A prime requisite for the introduction of social insurance is that 
the population to be served should have attained a certain minimum 
density. Correlated with density of population and its actual or 
potential wealth are means of communication and possibilities of 
organising the social services of elementary education and medical 
care. From this standpoint one may distinguish three typical situ- 
ations: the populous urban area, the rural area sometimes thinly 
settled, but always with villages as its focal points, and the almost 
wninhabitated area of the trapper or the mining prospector. The 
introduction of social insurance is easy in the first, harder in the 
second, meaningless and impracticable in the third. 

It is natural that in Latin America, as elsewhere, social insurance 
like other social services should have begun in the towns, and even 
the great cities. It is also natural that the first groups to enjoy the 
protection of social insurance should be those already privileged 
in other respects, such as public servants and salaried employees, or 
generally, those groups in a position to influence the government 
directly. A few countries of Latin America have not yet reached 
this stage, but the majority have attained it, and several have passed 
beyond it. 


The second stage is entered upon when the Government, passing 
to an active role in social policy, decides to extend the benefits of 
social insurance to the wider, but still accessible, strata of the indust- 
rial or urban wage earners. 

Latest beneficiary of social insurance is the agricultural popu- 
lation. Major producer of Latin-American wealth, it is yet the 
Cinderella of the social services. The very gravity and notoriety of 
the distress of the rural worker—his low wages, primitive housing, 
poor nutrition, illiteracy, resulting in a high morbidity and mortality 
—have perhaps inhibited government action almost as much as they 
have stimulated it. The difficulties attributable to sparseness of 
population, here as in other parts of the world, form an obstacle 
which only a determined administration can overcome, That it can be 
overcome has already been proved by Chile, whose example is en- 
couraging other countries. In almost every country there are instan- 
ces of good medical care provided by employers on large and highly 
organised plantations, but the general problem is not likely to be 
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solved on these lines. Rural labour, for its part, is as a rule power- 
less: unorganised and unvocal, incapable of initiating a movement 
or supporting a policy. The raising of the standard of living of 
the agricultural population by insurance and other services is surely 
the largest, most necessary, and most difficult of the tasks confront- 
ing Latin-American countries in the field of social policy. 

The following survey of the present state of social insurance in 
Latin America affords an opportunity to measure the present level 
of legislation against the standards of the Santiago-Havana Prog- 
ramme, while the incidental mention of national developments in the 
last few years supplies an indication of the trends likely to be fol- 
lowed more widely in the near future. The three branches of social 
insurance are examined in the historical order of their introduction: 
workmen’s compensation, pension insurance, sickness and maternity 
insurance. 


WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workmen’s compensation originated in a modification of the 
common law rules relating to liability for damage, for the purpose 
of securing, with a minimum of litigation, limited compensation 
for all injuries incurred in the course of employment. But from their 
beginnings forty or fifty years ago, workmen’s compensation laws 


have been distinguishable according as the employers’ liability which 
they invoke is individual or collective. In France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Spain the liability for compensation was laid primarily 
on the employer of the injured worker, but in Austria and Germany, 
ever since the early eighties, it was laid on employers as a group. 
The distinction is of great importance, since only if it embodies 
the principle of collective liability can workmen’s compensation 
realise itself as a branch of social insurance and awake to its full 
potentialities. It was therefore that the Havana Conference recom- 
mended that “insurance against occupational risks should be en- 
trusted to social insurance institutions not carried on for profit and 
dedicated solely to the prevention of occupational risks, to the or- 
ganisation of benefits in kind, and the administration of cash bene- 
fits”, This recommendation is the result of the experience that the 
Latin-American countries have had of the disadvantages of the 
individual liability principle, which almost alone is exemplified in 
their workmen’s compensation laws. Venezuela, however, has based 
the accident insurance provisions of its Social Insurance Act of 
1940 on the collective liability principle. 

All Latin-American countries (save Haiti) have workmen’s 
compensation laws, the majority of which were adopted between 
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1911 and 1925: the movement of legislation was in fact parallel with 
that in the United States and Canada. The main sources of inspi- 
ration in Latin America were apparently the French Act of 1898 
and the Spanish Act of 1900. 

Under both these Acts insurance was optional for the employer, 
though the French Act, from the outset, established a subsidiary 
guarantee fund to pay compensation due by a defaulting employer. 
Argentina, Bolivia, and Chile have set up guarantee funds. In Brazil 
and Cuba uninsured employers must deposit with a State financial 
institution a stm proportionate to the number of their workers. 
In most of the other countries the only guarantee for the workmen’s 
claim is a privileged interest in the employer’s assets. 

Workmen’s compensation laws based on the individual liability 
principle have, however, one great advantage. By its mere fiat, with- 
out creating any special organs, the legislature can endow, if it 
wishes, every wage earner in the land with the protection of work- 
men’s compensation. It is true that, in practice, it may be difficuit 
for the wage earner to avail himself of his right, especially if he 
lives in a rural area, and that the compensation which he may obtain 
may be inadequate and ill adjusted to the requirements of his case, 
but surely that is better than no protection at all. 

The scope of workmen’s compensation is already universal— 
extending to wage earners in industry, commerce, and agriculture 
—in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and Uruguay. On the other hand, the majority of Latin-American 
laws still apply only to employments involving a substantial hazard, 
such as work in factories, mines, building undertakings, and agri- 
cultural undertakings using power-driven machinery. The exclusion 
of “non-hazardous” employments is all the more serious where the 
workers concerned are not covered by sickness or pension insurance. 

In their definition of the occupational risk in respect of which 
compensation is granted the Latin-American laws, for the most 
part, use broad and general terms. The insistence, seen in the old 
French law, on the sudden and violent causation of the injury is 
notably rare; the definition often follows that found in the Spanish 
law and includes all bodily injury connected with employment. In 
a few countries this definition is interpreted so as to cover all dis- 
eases arising out of the employment: it is precisely this all-inclusive 
coverage which was recommended by the Havana Conference, on 
the basis of the experience of a number of jurisdictions of the 
United States. The majority of the Latin-American laws, however, 
cover the occupational diseases specified in a schedule attached to the 
law, if contracted in specified corresponding occupations. This is the 
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solution which was devised in Great Britain and France, and em- 
bodied in the Occupational Diseases Convention, the original (No. 
18) or revised (No. 42) version of which has been ratified and 
applied by Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and Uruguay. The Brazilian 
law provides compensation both for “scheduled” diseases and for 
other diseases shown in particular instances to be due to the occu- 
pation. 

Compensation comprises medical aid, periodical allowances during 
temporary incapacity, and either pensions or lump sums in case of 
permanent incapacity and death. 

Only in recent years has the importance of specialised surgical 
treatment and rehabilitation come to be understood, and the laws 
of Latin America, as of most other countries, refer to medical aid 
in brief and general terms. The employer, as a rule, appoints the 
doctor, but there is no limit to his liability for the cost of medical 
aid, and though, under the majority of laws, he is not required to 
provide treatment for more than one year, this period must in almost 
all cases prove sufficient. 

The Santiago-Havana Programme specifies no limits to neces- 
sary medical aid, and emphasises the necessity for the supply and 
renewal of artificial limbs, and treatment and rehabilitation in spe- 
cialised institutions such as accident and orthopaedic hospitals. Evi- 
dently the law cannot impose on the employer a duty to provide 
treatment of a special and elaborate nature which may not be avail- 
able within a reasonable distance or anywhere in the country at all. 
Definite provision for care on the lines recommended in the Santiago- 
Havana Programme is as yet found only in the laws of Cuba and 
Ecuador. Nevertheless, the value of specialised treatment has been 
recognised, for example, in Chile by the creation of an accident 
hospital by the Industrial Accident Section of the Savings Bank, 
and in Peru by the inclusion of special orthopaedic services in the 
Lima Hospital of the National Social Insurance Fund; similar 
projects are on foot in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Uruguay. In Cuba 
there is a national institution for the vocational rehabilitation of 
accident victims. 

For temporary incapacity, that is to say, the healing period, 
Latin-American laws provide for allowances which, in almost ali 
cases, are at the rate of half the worker’s previous wages. For 
permanent incapacity and death, there is no such uniformity. Some 
of the laws provide pensions in these cases, some lump sums: a 
similar difference existed between the old French and Spanish laws. 
In general, the amount of the compensation, whether pension or 
lump sum, is the same for permanent total incapacity and for death 
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where a widow and young children are left. In Cuba, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela (Social Insurance Act) pensions are granted, the maxi- 
mum rate being two-thirds of previous wages; in Chile and Guate- 
mala, the proportion of the pension to the wage is 60 per cent. The 
lump sum is the form in which the employer is required to pay 
compensation in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, and Paraguay, the typical maximum being 3 years’ wages, 
from which, in some cases, any payments made during the healing 
period are deducted. 

Apart from their insufficiency, lump sums are now well recog- 
nised to be a wasteful and ineffective form of compensation. The 
Santiago-Havana Programme recommends that pensions be paid 
in case of permanent incapacity and death, and that they be com- 
muted for lump sums only in exceptional cases, where this course 
seems to the advantage of the beneficiary. To meet the danger that 
the lump sum will be wasted, the Argentine law requires that it 
should be invested in Government stock and only the income paid 
to the beneficiary, but the income is, of course, extremely small. In 
Brazil the invalidity and survivors’ pensions provided for under the 
various occupational schemes of compulsory insurance, for 2,000,000 
workers in industry, commerce, public utility undertakings, etc. 
are granted to accident victims even if the qualifying period has 
not been completed, in case of death and of permanent incapacity 
in the degree of two-thirds or more; the insurance institution takes 
two-thirds of the lump sum compensation and the beneficiary one- 
third. In Ecuador also a somewhat similar arrangement is in force. 

For one occupational group, seamen, Brazilian legislation has 
established compulsory insurance, and entrusted its administration to 
the seamen’s pension fund, This measure, adopted in 1933, was the 
first in Latin America which recognised the expediency of treating 
workmen’s compensation as a branch of social insurance. In 1935 
Polivia applied the collective liability principle to its mining industry. 
Bills providing for the incorporation of workmen’s compensation 
in the general social insurance system are pending in Chile and 
Ecuador. But it is only in Venezuela that a law, to be enforced in 
1941, exists which achieves this object. 

The reasons behind this movement are manifold and important, 
They are summed ‘up in the recommendation, quoted above, of the 
Havana Conference. Workmen’s compensation is not able to attain 
the social purposes inherent in it unless its administration is placed 
in the hands of an institution which is operated with the sole object 
of promoting the welfare of the worker and economising the produc- 
tive force of the nation. By means of compulsory accident insurance 
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based on the principle of collective liability, injured workers are 
secured in their rights to compensation, even if their employer has 
not paid his premium, and the small employer is secured from the 
menace of bankruptcy which arises where a serious accident occurs. 
For even a bimp sum of three years’ wages, however insufficient to 
meet the needs of the case, may well be an overwhelming charge for 
a small employer. Under the collective liability system adequate 
pensions can be granted without this menace arising. The creation 
of a permanent insurance institution with an extensive territorial 
competence makes it possible to organise effective preventive and 
curative measures, A system of merit rating can be applied in the 
calculation of premiums, and safety measures can be encouraged. 
Steps can be taken to improve the availability of skilled medical 
care in certain centres, even where accident insurance must make its 
own medical arrangements; but, where, as already in Venezuela, 
accident and sickness insurance are administered by the same institu- 
tion, the same basic medical service can be used. Compulsory sick- 
ness insurance must establish a medical service, and extend it to 
areas hitherto beyond the range of private medical practice: this 
extension redounds also to the advantage of accident victims. In 
fact, compulsory accident insurance cannot reach the less populous 


regions of a country except hand in hand with sickness insurance, 
the rate of extension of which can only be gradual. For this reason, 
the Venezuelan law has wisely provided that its existing system of 
individual liability, which is certainly not valueless, shall continue 
to apply in those regions which social insurance cannot yet effec- 
tively reach. 


RETIREMENT, INVALIDITY, AND SuRVIVORS’ PENSIONS 


Legal systems of compulsory insurance providing long-service 
or old-age pensions, invalidity pensions, and survivors’ pensions for 
large or small groups of workers are numerous, and are to be found 
in almost all the Latin-American countries. The creation of pension 
funds began in 1919 and continued, often with more enthusiasm 
than judgment, during the twenties and earlier thirties; it is stiil 
pursued, albeit on a broader plan, a sounder actuarial basis, and 
with greater emphasis on the social functions of pension insurance, 
than formerly. Four types of pension schemes can be distinguished : 
(1) schemes applying to salaried employees generally; (2) schemes 
applying to a single occupational group such as bank clerks or public 
utility workers; (3) schemes applying to workers in an entire branch 
of economic activity, such as industrial workers or commercial 
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t 
workers ; (4) schemes applying to wage earners or employed persons 
generally. 

In many Latin-American countries persons in salaried employ- 
ment have been able to obtain for themselves privileges approximat- 
ing to those of civil servants, and which differentiate them widely 
from wage earners generally. They enjoy relatively high remuner- 
ation, but often also a high degree of security of tenure. In several 
countries, such as Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, the 
employer is required to continue the salary during temporary sick- 
ness, and to pay, in the event of dismissal, a substantial indemnity, 
- €.g. one month’s salary for each year of service, which, according to 
circumstances, constitutes provision against unemployment or old 
age. 
Chile affords the only example of a contributory scheme apply- 
ing to salaried employees generally. Financed by the joint contribu- 
tions of employer and employee, it is essentially a savings scheme, 
and instead of pensions provides lump sums; nevertheless, the risk 
of death is covered by life insurance policies as well as by savings. 

Special schemes of pension insurance for single occupational 
groups abound. As examples may be cited the schemes for railway- 
men in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, and Para- 
guay; for bank clerks in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, 
and Uruguay; for journalists, in Bolivia, Chile, and Cuba; for sea- 
men and harbour workers in Argentina, Brazil, Chile (mercantile 
marine officers), and Cuba. 

Without entering into the details of these schemes, it is feasible 
te characterise them in terms of generalisations which are applicable 
in the majority of instances, In Argentina the occupational schemes 
are certainly modelled on the civil servants’ scheme, and this again 
is inspired by the French Act of 9 June 1853, establishing a contri- 
butory superannuation scheme for civil servants’, but the same 
French law, either directly or indirectly, seems to have been equally 
influential elsewhere in Latin America. This influence is particu- 
larly marked in the form and rate of the employee’s contribution 
and in the conditions for retirement. 

The outstanding feature of these occupational schemes is the 
retirement or long-service pension. At 50 or 55 years of age, with 
25 or 30 years of service respectively, the employee becomes entitled 
to a pension ranging from two-thirds to the entirety of the average 
salary over the last five years. The invalidity pension is granted 
after 5 or 10 years of service; there is wide variation in the methods 





‘1J. GonzAtez Gat: “Errénea politica jubilatoria”, in Revista de Ciencias 
Econémicas (Buenos Aires), Sept. 1940. 
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of computing it, so that, for example, it may consist of 3 per cent. 
of the basic salary for each year of service or else 50 per cent. and 
upwards of the basic salary. The typical pension for the survivors 
is half the pension which the deceased was receiving, or would have 
received if he had become an invalid instead of dying. The schemes 
are financed by contributions from employer and employee in most 
cases, without any subsidy from the State. The most frequent con- 
tribution rate is 5 per cent. of salary from each party; the employee 
sometimes contributes, in addition, an entrance fee equal to his first 
month’s pay in instalments and the amount of the first month’s in- 
crease whenever his salary is raised. 

Most of these schemes are actuarially unsound, and some are 
already unable to pay in full the pensions current. The estimates 
of the contributions required to support the benefits do not seem to 
have been based on technical investigations and calculations. Although 
10 per cent. of wages is sufficient to finance a satisfactory scheme 
ef pension insurance, such resources are inadequate to provide pen- 
sions for persons still in middle age as well as invalidity and surviv- 
ors’ pensions. Suppose that, at age 50, the capital value of a pension 
equal to the wage is ten times the wage, then in order to accumulate 
this capital in 30 years, assuming interest at 5 per cent., an annual 
contribution equal to 15 per cent. of wages will be needed (10 per 
cent. if the pension is equal to two-thirds of wages). But a more 
important cause of financial weakness, in certain schemes at least, 
is that the right to pensions is recognised in respect of service 
accomplished before the scheme came into being and contributions 
became payable. In some cases such previous service is simplv 
equated to contributory service, in others the insured person is called 
upon to pay a certain percentage (e.g., 3 per cent.) of the wages he 
received during his previous service, but this percentage is much 
smaller than the rate required to cover fully the accrued liability. 
The scale of the payments needed to pay off arrears of contributions 
may be illustrated by the following example: supposing that the 
joint contribution rate is 10 per cent. of wages, the period of arrears 
is 10 years, and the rate of interest is 5 per cent., then to redeem the 
accumulated arrears, annual instalments of 10 per cent. of wages 
continuing for twenty years would be needed. In a scheme which, 
confined in its scope to an occupational group, cannot expect a State 
subsidy, a practical solution for the problem of older entrants can 
be found by crediting only part of previous service and by allocating 
part of the employer’s contribution for the purpose of redeeming the 
contribution debt. This would entail some restriction of the gener- 
osity of the retirement provisions, unless the joint contribution is to be 
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increased above, say 10 per cent. of wages, and no margin is left 
for financing sickness insurance. . 

Occupational schemes which cover only salaried employees or 
permanent employees of public utility undertakings hardly touch 
the national problem of destitution arising out of old age, invalidity 
and death. Indeed, they serve to emphasise the differences between 
these groups and the mass of the working population. This em- 
phasis, however, may provide the necessary force for a movemeut to 
extend pension insurance, downward and outward as it were, to less 
favoured and larger groups. Such has been the case in Brazil and 
Uruguay. In both countries pension insurance was first instituted, 
some twenty years ago, for public utility workers and has since 
expanded until it covers almost the whole employed population with 
the large exception of the agricultural workers. The mode of deve- 
lopment, however, has been quite different in the two countries. 

The extension of pension insurance has proceeded in Brazil by 
the creation of successive occupational schemes for railwaymen and 
public utility workers, seamen, bank clerks, road transport workers, 


- stevedores, commercial workers (1934). and industrial workers 


(1936). The last two groups are of a different order of magnitude 
from the others, for they comprise entire branches of economic 
activity and account for three-quarters of the total of nearly 
2,000,000 insured persons. The earliest scheme, for railwaymen and 
public utility workers, established in 1923, was administered by 
separate funds for each undertaking. Some of these funds were 
too small to assure the operation of the law of averages, but apart 
from that, the generous long-service pensions coupled with free 
credit of previous service resulted in financial difficulty. All sub- 
sequent schemes have been organised on a national basis, and each is 
administered by a single fund. Insurance on a voluntary basis is 
made available to employers themselves. Increasing actuarial author- 
ity is visible in the design of the later schemes, and likewise increas- 
ing emphasis on the social, as contrasted with the individual, com- 
ponent in the calculation of benefits. A Decree which applies to all 
the schemes was issued in August 1940, prohibiting the award of 
pensions to persons retiring under age 60 otherwise than on the 
greund of invalidity. A recent amendment fixes the normal retire- 
ment age for commercial workers at 65. Not age, but only invali- 
dity is admitted as justifying retirement in the case of those schemes 
which apply mainly to manual workers (industrial workers, steve- 
dores, and transport workers). Previous non-contributory service 
is now given little or no recognition, but a minimum pension, for 
invalidity or death, is granted after a very short qualifying period, 
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such as 18 months. Benefits are no longer confined to pensions: 
they may include sickness cash benefits, maternity benefit, funeral 
benefits, and medical benefits, subject, in some cases, to the financial 
situation of the scheme in question. The financial resources of all 
the national schemes are governed by uniform principles. Employer, 
insured, and the Federal Goverment pay equal shares of the cost, 
and the rate of the threefold contribution may vary, for any scheme, 
between 9 and 24 per cent. of wages: at present the rate in no scheme 
exceeds 12 per cent. Provision is made for periodical adjustment of 
benefits according to the experience of the scheme concerned. 

In Uruguay pension insurance has so expanded by the incorpor- 
ation of successive groups in the scheme for public utility workers 
that it has become a general scheme (1934) ; insurance has now be- 
come compulsory for employers also (1941). The retirement pension 
is granted in three alternative cases: 30 years of contributory service 
irrespective of age; age 50 and 30 years of service, contributory and 
non-contributory together; age 60, irrespective of duration of ser- 
vice. Besides retirement, invalidity and survivors’ pensions, an 
unemployment allowance is provided for, the beneficiary being re- 
quired to register at an employment exchange. A qualifying period 
of 10 years is prescribed for all benefits. The scheme is financed 
by resources estimated to total 13 or 14 per cent. of wages, of which 
11 per cent. are represented by the joint contributions of employers 
and insured, and the rest by the produce of a sales tax and the con- 
tribution, substantial but insufficient, required of insured persons for 
the recognition of non-contributory service. The scheme is actuar- 
ially unbalanced. The reserves accumulated do not equal the present 
value of pensions already in payment, and radical measures are 
under consideration to place the scheme on a sound financial basis. 

Gradual also is the mode of extension of pension insurance in 
Ecuador (1935) and Peru (1936), but in these countries the scheme 
is from the outset applicable to workers generally, and its extension 
proceeds by colonising, as it were, successive areas of the national 
territory, until ultimately the whole is covered by the organisation 
necessary for the collection of contributions and the administration 
of benefits. 

The Ecuadorian scheme embraces salaried employees and wage 
earners in the localities in which it operates. It is amply financed: 
employers and insured each contribute 5 per cent. of wages, and the 
State supplies a share of inheritance and other taxes: these and 
other minor resources provide about 15 per cent. of wages in all. 
In addition, the employer is required to pay one month’s remunera- 
tion per year of service by way of dismissal benefit. The insured 
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person’s contribution, and by a recent decision the dismissal bene- 
fit, are accumulated in an individual account which is used for the 
purchase of annuities. The employer’s contribution is used to in- 
crease the smaller annuities, and the State subsidy is applied to the 
same purpose, but on behalf of the wage earners only. Provision is 
also made for limited medical benefits. There is, however, no ra- 
tional relationship between the different types of pensions, and it 
can happen at present that the retirement pension, granted at age 55, 
is much less than the invalidity pension, so that there is a tendency 
to claim the latter. Proposals to rectify this and other anomalies and 
to strengthen the medical benefits of the scheme are under consider- 
ation. 

The social insurance scheme of Peru has been inspired by the 
International Conventions on social insurance. It covers fully the 
sickness risk as well as those of invalidity and old age. It applies 
to wage earners only: a separate scheme will be set up for salaried 
employees. Independent workers may participate in the scheme on a 
voluntary basis. The financial resources amount to about 7 per cent. 
of wages (employer: 3.5; insured: 1.5; State: about 2), and may 
well suffice during the first five years, after which, as the law pro- 
vides, they are due to be revised. Pensions are granted subject to 
completion of a qualifying period of 5 years: the minimum pension 
is fixed at 40 per cent. of the wage after 5 years of contributions in 
the case of invalidity and after 20 years of contributions in the case 
of old age (at 60); a lump sum is granted to survivors. 

The Chilean Compulsory Insurance Act of 1925 was a pioneer 
measure of social insurance in Latin America and, indeed, in the 
Americas generally; it is still the only insurance scheme which ap- 
plies to wage-earning and independent workers in agriculture as 
well as in industry and commerce, throughout the national territory. 
Adopted in a wave of enthusiasm for social reform, it has not so 
far received legislative correction, and though under energetic leader- 
ship its medical potentialities are being exploited to the utmost, its 
pension provisions remain defective. The old-age pension is consti- 
tuted by the accumulation, in an individual account, of 2 per cent. 
of the insured person’s wage: the capital so furnished will, for 
many years to come, be too small to purchase an annuity sufficient 
for maintenance, and this weakness of design is aggravated by the 
constant tendency of the currency to depreciate. The invalidity pen- 
sion, on the contrary, appears over-generous (e.g., 75 per cent. of 
wages after 5 years’ insurance). As in Ecuador, there is no rational 
relationship between the old-age and the invalidity pension. It is 
proposed to provide by means of a State subsidy, a minimum or 
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basic pension for invalidity and old age, related to the prevailing 
general level of wages, and to use the contributions of the insured 
person to finance the increments of this pension. 

The above rapid survey of the different types of pension insur- 
ance schemes in Latin America may be completed by references to 
their administrative structure and their investment policy. 

The pension insurance schemes are all administered by govern- 
ing bodies which include equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives, and, frequently, a chairman representing the Gov- 
ernment. In the largest occupational schemes and in the general 
schemes of Chile, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay, the State has an 
equal representation with employers and the workers. In Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay, employers’ and workers’ representatives are 
elected, and in Brazil elections are entrusted to the trade unions. In 
Chile, Ecuador, and Peru, the Government appoints persons to rep- 
resent employers’ and workers’ interests, though the Peruvian law 
specifies that, when employers and workers are organised in unions, 
they shall elect their representatives. The principle of self-govern- 
ment is thus firmly established. 

All the pension schemes aim at accumulating actuarial reserves 
in respect of accrued and accruing pension liabilities, They are 
among the most important agencies for amassing large quantities 
of capital, in a part of the world where capital is scarce. Latin- 
American laws offer no exception to the universal rule that social 
insurance institutions should invest a substantial part of their re- 
serves in Government stock. The Government thus is assured of a 
ready market for its bonds, but is expected to maintain its credit 
so that they may be realised when necessary without loss. The occu- 
pational schemes very often grant loans to their members, which 
are secured on their own and their employer’s contributions past or 
prospective. In the general absence of credit facilities for small 
borrowers, loans at a reasonable rate of interest are a great boon 
in various emergencies. It is found, however, that the possibility of 
recourse to them creates a temptation to consume currently what 
should be reserved for invalidity, old age or death. The present 
tendency is to encourage loans only for the purpose of buying or 
building a home and to limit them strictly in other cases. Naturally, 
the advantage of these loans must be confined, for the most part, to 
salaried employees in permanent employment. But certain large 
occupational funds in Brazil and the Chilean general scheme make 
an important contribution to the solution of the housing problem by 
themselves building houses for their members, including wage earn- 
ers. In Chile, where the depreciation of the currency has been a 
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constant source of apprehension to the general scheme, its governing 
body has attempted to preserve the purchasing power of part of its 
reserves by building houses for letting. The housing activity of pen- 
sion sthemes in Latin America, which is always increasing, is rais- 
ing the standard of living, and removing one of the principal fac- 
tors in the causation of ill-health. 

The Santiago-Havana Programme postulates that invalidity, old- 
age and survivors’ insurance should apply to employed persons gen- 
erally, including agricultural workers, wherever and as soon as may 
be practicable, and even independent workers of small means. It 
sets as maximum qualifying periods, 5 years’ contributions for invali- 
dity and survivors’ pensions, and 10 years’ contributions for old-age 
pensions, which are to fall due at age 65 or preferably at age 60. 
Pensions awarded on completion of the qualifying period should 
suffice for subsistence, 40 per cent. of the wage being cited as the 
minimum rate of the invalidity pension, to which a children’s sup- 
plement should be attached. Where the law requires that contribu- 
tions attain a minimum of regularity in order to preserve rights in 
course of acquisition, contributions should, for this purpose, be 
deemed to have been paid for periods of sickness and involuntary 
unemployment, and provision should be made for the voluntary 
continuation of insurance after leaving insurable employment. Insur- 
ance schemes should be financed by joint contributions from employ- 
ers and insured, and the State should subsidise those which are 
general in their scope. The State should accept a special liability for 
workers who, at the inception of a scheme, are already too old to 
qualify for its benefits. An important consideration in the formula- 
tion of an investment policy should be the aim of improving the 
living conditions of the insured population. Autonomous pension 
funds are recommended, with representation of the insured, the 
employers, and the State. 

Confronting the Latin-American schemes with the standards set 
by the Santiago-Havana Programme, one must bear in mind that 
the majority of the schemes are shaped primarily to meet the situa- 
tion of the salaried employee even though they may also include 
wage earners, while the standards have in view essentially the needs 
of the wage earners who compose the mass of the working popu- 
lation. 

The salaried employee has envisaged pension insurance as a means 
not only of currently covering social risks but also of accumulating 
savings. If he belongs to an occupational group in which employ- 
ment is of a permanent character, the dominating consideration for 
him is the acquisition of a substantial retirement pension at the age 
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of 50 or 55. If his employment is not secure, he desires to be able 
to borrow from his contribution account in case of unemployment, 
illness or other emergency. For such benefits, it has been feasible 
to obtain contributions of 5 or 6 per cent. of wages from the insured, 
and equal or greater amounts from employers. 

A scheme designed solely or mainly for wage earners has very 
different problems to meet. High contributions cannot be levied on 
a manual workers’ wages; even if international competition is a 
negligible consideration in Latin America, it is important not to 
withdraw too much of the worker’s income from current consump- 
tion, for both a minimum standard of living and a market for pro- 
duction must be maintained. Here, therefore, the guiding principle 
must be that of economy, which implies covering risks in proportion 
to their social importance. Sickness insurance will probably be 
accorded priority over pensions insurance and, therewith, first claim 
on the contributions which can be levied. It is true that State sub- 
sidies can be legitimately invoked for a scheme or schemes which 
singly or jointly cover the workers generally. The utilisation of a 
State subsidy, however, must be controlled even more imperatively 
by the principle of economy. Pensions will be paid more from 
collective, than from individual, accounts. 

The pensionable age may well vary from country to country, 
according to the general level of health and longevity, and according 
to occupation: 60 or 65 may be reasonable in some cases, 50 or 55 
in others, but, where the pensionable age varies according to the 
class or occupation of the worker, it may be equitable to adjust the 
age so that the further expectation of life remains roughly uniform. 
Unless irremediable economic disorganisation calls for early retire- 
ment to relieve unemployement, it seems expedient that people should 
work and contribute as long as they possess their full earning cap- 
acity, in order to maintain production, keep the number of pension- 
ers within limits, and afford adequate pensions. The insured will 
thus be expected to contribute regularly, apart from sickness and 
involuntary unemployment, until they reach an age at which invali- 
dity may be presumed to exist. Short qualifying periods will be set 
up for invalidity and survivors’ pensions, and the old-age pensions 
of those already elderly at the inception of the scheme will be aug- 
mented out of the State subsidy. 

The benefit standards of the Santiago-Havana Programme were 
thus likely to be, and are in fact, less generous on the whole than 
the benefit provisions of most of the occupational schemes. But 
comparison can properly be made only between those standards and 
the schemes of social insurance which apply essentially to wage 
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earners, and supply sickness benefits as well as pensions, that is, 
the general schemes of Chile, Ecuador, and Peru, and perhaps the 
Brazilian schemes for industrial workers, transport workers, and 
stevedores. The schemes of Chile and Ecuador are at present under- 
going revision, and it is probable that they will be amended so as 
to bring them into closer harmony with the Santiago-Havana stan- 
dards. The Peruvian scheme conforms in most respects with those 
standards already, though it does not afford survivors’ pensions, 
and, in view of the limited State subsidy, does not guarantee an 
old-age pension for persons now past middle age. In Brazil the 
principle of economy has inspired a different and severely rational 
policy; invalidity and survivors’ pensions are granted, but old-age 
pensions have been sacrificed, though the legislation allows for the 
possibility of old-age pensions at 60 or upwards if financial resour- 
ces should sometime permit: 


SICKNESS AND MATERNITY INSURANCE 


Much less frequent in Latin America than workmen’s compen- 
sation or pension insurance is insurance against sickness and ma- 
ternity, though this appears, under the conditions prevailing in al- 
most all the countries concerned, as the most important branch of 
social insurance, and is indeed a fundamental factor of social policy. 
A variety of causes have conspired to postpone or restrict the devel- 
opment of compulsory sickness insurance, Salaried employees, who 
form the influential class of workers, have been interested in com- 
pulsory insurance chiefly as a means of financing pensions, since 
they are often able to obtain medical aid through a friendly society 
and, as already noted, are frequently entitled to their wages during 
sickness of limited duration. 

In contrast with workmen’s compensation, especially of the type 
adopted in Latin America, sickness insurance of like scope requires 
a vast and concrete organisation to administer it, and its introduc- 
tion calls for a truly creative effort on the part of its sponsors. 

The initiative in the establishment of compulsory sickness in- 
surance has lain chiefly with Governments, which have been stimul- 
ated to the point of action by the increasing awareness, observable 
universally in recent years, of the social and economic primacy of 
the workers’ health, on the one hand, and of the unexploited powers 
of modern medicine, on the other. 

In a number of Latin-American States legal provisions exist 
which, by analogy with workmen’s compensation, impose on the 
employer the obligation to grant limited benefits to employees in 
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case of sickness. Thus in Chile and Colombia salaried employees 
are entitled to a proportion of their salaries for the first four months 
of sickness, and to retain their posts for the same maximum period : 
in Bolivia they receive full pay for one month and retain their posts 
for three months. The Labour Code of Ecuador provides, in favour 
of employed persons generally, half wages and retention of post 
for one month. 

‘Similarly, women workers are entitled, for a certain number of 
weeks before and after childbirth, to full or part wages from their 
employers and protection from dismissal: in Brazil, half wages for 
4-6 weeks before and 4-6 weeks after childbirth; Colombia, full 
wages for 8 weeks in all; Ecuador, 75 per cent. of wages for 3 
weeks before and 3 weeks after; Mexico, full wages for one week 
before and one month after; and Uruguay, half wages for one 
month before and one month after. 

Workers and their families who are assembled to exploit under- 
takings in remote situations must be assured of the elements of 
medical care. The obvious expedient, adopted in many parts of 
the world, is for the employer to accept, or to be given, responsi- 
bility for making the necessary arrangements. This solution is the 
more justifiable and practicable in that the undertakings in question 
commonly belong to classes—mines, forestry, plantations—which, 
on the one hand, create an exceptional need for medical care by 
exposing their workers to serious risks of accidents, occupational 
diseases, and tropical diseases, but on the other hand, are large 
enough to be able to afford the facilities required. Where the em- 
ployer’s liability is regulated by law, his obligation is to provide 
first aid, the services of one or more doctors, and some hospital ac- 
commodation, in that order, proportionately to the number of work- 
ers to be served. Provisions of this kind are to be found in several 
Latin-American countries, mainly for mines (Bolivia, Peru, Vene- 
zuela) and certain agricultural estates (Colombia, Guatemala, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela) while, as an instance of medical care due to 
the employer’s initiative, may be cited that provided on certain large 
sugar plantations in Cuba, where preventive medicine has been 
especially successful. 

Legislative measures may be illustrated by the example of 
Colombia, where a series of Decrees have instituted medical ser- 
vices for petroleum workers, miners and industrial workers in the 
Department of Chocé, workers on banana plantations, and so on. 
Thus petroleum companies are required to appoint one doctor for 
every 400 workers, to establish fully equipped hospitals, and to pro- 
vide preventive treatment against local endemic diseases. In the 
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Banana Zone of Magdalena, every agricultural employer who has 
five or more persons in his service must furnish free medical and 
hospital treatment for his workers and their families. Many of the 
banana growers discharge their obligation by supporting a joint 
health centre (centro mixto de salud), which cares for the health 
of a population of 60,000. The centre not only conducts a general 
preventive policy, but also supplies “medical, pharmaceutical, hos- 
pital, surgical, dental, pre-natal, obstetrical, paediatric, anti-venereal, 
and anti-tubercular care”. Similar centres in the coffee region are 
hindered in their development by the reduction of export due to the 
war. These health centres, though subsidised by the State, are es- 
sentially mutual institutions with which employers insure voluntarily 
against their liability to provide medical aid. 

Voluntary sickness insurance through friendly societies has been 
developing since the latter part of the nineteenth century in several 
Latin-American countries, and notably in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, and Uruguay. In Chile the introduction of compulsory in- 
surance has checked the growth of the friendly societies, which, 
however, still have about 100,000 members and provide medical aid 
for small shopkeepers and salaried employees to whom the com- 
pulsory scheme does not apply. In the other four countries, the 
mutual aid movement is characterised by the important associations 
of immigrants—Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian—on the one hand, 
and by the establishment of occupational funds formed by public 
utility workers, printers, clerks, and the like. Many of these socie- 
ties possess highly organised medical and hospital services. Their 
field of action is confined, however, for the most part to the middle 
classes and more prosperous employees living in the larger cities. 

Voluntary insurance and employers’ liability schemes have, for 
certain groups, given satisfactory and even excellent results, espec- 
ially in the way of medical service. It is now understood, however, 
that only by compulsory insurance can the problem of covering 
adequately the risks of sickness and maternity in the mass of the 
population be solved. It is appreciated also that compulsory sickness 
insurance is the fundamental branch of social insurance because 
workmen’s compensation and pension insurance need to avail them- 
selves of its widespread medical service, which they may supplement 
but cannot duplicate. The new Venezuelan law, as has already been 
mentioned, institutes a common medical service for accident and 
sickness insurance. In Brazil the experience of the pension insur- 
ance schemes is teaching them that, to diminish the number of pen- 
sion claims, they need the co-operation of sickness insurance and 
the preventive work of its medical service. Conferences on tuber- 
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culosis in Brazil and in Colombia have recently demanded the intro- 
duction of compulsory sickness insurance as a principal feature in 
the national campaign against this important cause of invalidity 
and death. 

The Santiago-Havana Programme implicitly recognises the pri- 
macy of sickness insurance in that it lays the greatest emphasis on 
the value of the preventive and curative services which it is the 
duty of sickness insurance to afford. The Programme provides that 
compulsory sickness insurance should aim at covering the entire 
employed population and also independent workers of small means. 
Insurance schemes should be financed by contributions from insured 
persons, employers, and the State. They should be organised on a 
territorial basis, and, where practicable, insured persons and em- 
ployers should share in the administration. A cash benefit related 
to the wage of the sick person should be paid for at least 26 weeks, 
and his job should be kept open for him for a reasonable period. 
The main purpose of sickness insurance, however, is 


the application of a co-ordinated system of benefits in kind designed to 
make available to insured persons and their families the resources of modern 
medicine for the preservation of their health and for the detection and treat- 
ment of disease in its earliest stages. For this purpose the insurance scheme 
must grant the following benefits, in so far as they are not provided by a 
public medical service which is generally accessible: general medical care; 
supply of medicines and curative appliances; necessary surgical operations 
and services of specialists; assistance at confinement; dental treatment; neces- 
sary facilities for treatment in hospitals and curative establishments. 


Periodical medical examinations should be organised whenever 
possible. Sickness insurance must also collaborate with other insti- 
tutions and services interested in the public health for the purpose 
of waging a campaign against social diseases according to a pro- 
gramme of co-ordinated effort. It is recognised that the extension 
of sickness insurance to agricultural workers and others in sparsely 
populated regions may be a gradual process ; indeed, in some regions, 
the normal services of sickness insurance cannot ever be expected to 
operate, and all that can be attempted is to create a network of health 
centres combining simple sanitary and medical work. 

There are five Latin-American countries which possess broad 
schemes of compulsory sickness insurance, and, as in the case of 
pension insurance, Chile was the pioneer, with its Act of 1925. This 
measure applied from the outset to the whole wage-earning popula- 
tion, in contrast to those of Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela, 
which, entering later into this field, have preferred a policy of 
gradual extension. The Colombian Government, too, intends that 
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the sickness insurance scheme now being drafted shall be applied 
step by step. 

In four of these countries, sickness insurance is administered 
jointly with pension insurance by the same institution. In Vene- 
zuela, pension insurance has not yet been legislated for, but the 
administration of sickness insurance is, as we have already noted, 
combined with that of accident insurance. 

The Chilean Workers’ Insurance Fund, in its 16 years of exis- 
tence, has suffered failures, and obtained successes, which have 
afforded lessons for other and emulous Latin-American countries. 
The Act of 1925 had contemplated that the Fund should be a self- 
governing institution, and that its embryonic services should develop 
within the protective framework of the National Savings Bank and 
its branches. Scarcely had these services begun to operate, how- 
ever, when, in 1927, they were swept away. The functions of the 
Fund were distributed among other agencies: the collection of con- 
tributions to the Savings Bank; the enforcement of compliance to 
the Labour Inspectorate; and the administration of benefits to the 
public assistance authority. The results of the dispersion of respon- 
sibility were that the medical service became unsatisfactory, insured 
persons had no means of redress, and contributions, which now took 
on the guise of a tax, fell off heavily. Consequently, in 1932, the 
autonomy and integrity of the Fund were restored; and from then 
onwards contribution collections and improvement of medical ser- 
vices have gone forward together. The principle of self-govern- 
ment, insisted on in the Santiago-Havana Programme, has been 
vindicated. 

About half the resources of the Fund, representing at least 4 
per cent. of wages, are used for covering the risks of short-term 
incapacity. The sickness cash benefit is fixed at full wages for the 
first week (if the incapacity lasts more than four days), half wages 
for the second week, and quarter wages thereafter. Medical benefit 
comprises free medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, and hospital treat- 
ment for the insured person. The maximum duration of the sickness 
benefits is 26 weeks, but in certain cases, as of prolonged convales- 
cence, they may continue for a year. Provision for maternity benefit 
happened to be made simultaneously under the insurance scheme 
and, as an employer’s liability, under the Labour Code. Chile has 
ratified the Childbirth Convention, and the two modes of provision, 
each separately incomplete, have been co-ordinated in such a way 
as to afford jointly the benefits which the Convention requires: the 
insurance scheme supplies the obstetrical care and a cash benefit of 
half wages for four weeks (also a nursing bonus of 10 per cent. 
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of wages for one year) and the employer is responsible for a like 
cash benefit during the remaining eight weeks. The employer’s liab- 
ility for twelve weeks’ benefit subsists in its entirety in cases where 
the woman has not qualified under the insurance scheme. Wives of 
insured persons are entitled to obstetrical care which now includes 
ante- and post-natal supervision. 

The medical service has, from 1933 onwards, aimed at the sub- 
stitution of individual for group practice. A network of clinics, 
established in the towns, is staffed by teams of general practitioners 
and specialists. Based on a clinic as their centre, there is a circle of 
rural posts served by a nurse or apothecary and visited regularly 
by a doctor. The insurance fund, however, has no hospitals, and 
must contract with the public assistance authority for the accom- 
modation of patients requiring hospital treatment: this arrangement 
involves a break in the continuity of the care. Much has undoubt- 
edly been accomplished by the service as thus organised, and medical 
care, even if sometimes rudimentary, has been brought within reach 
of the agricultural worker. Maternity and infant centres have, in 
their immediate surroundings, reduced the infant mortality rate from 
252 to 80 per thousand, and, on the initiative of the Fund, the capital 
has been supplied with pasteurised milk. 

General morbidity and mortality, however, have remained ob- 
stinately high, and the consequent disappointment has provoked 
vigorous and coastructive criticism of the insurance medical service 
and, indeed, of the entire health policy of the nation. This criticism 
has resulted in proposals for improvement in three important re- 
spects, all of which now figure in the Santiago-Havana Programme. 
Firstly, full medical care must be made available to the families of 
insured persons and, for that matter, to the necessitous groups gen- 
erally. Secondly, and partly as a consequence of the first thesis, 
the closest collaboration of the medical service with the public assis- 
tance authority, which operates the hospital system, must be organ- 
ised Thirdly, an effective campaign must be waged against social 
diseases. This last proposal alone has as yet been translated into 
law and become operative. 


Examinations of large samples of apparently healthy factory 
workers disclosed the presence, in alarming proportions, of three 
diseases which are the principal causes of invalidity: tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and cardio-vascular affections. It was considered that if 
these diseases could be detected in their early stages and thoroughly 
treated, a great and fundamental improvement in the workers’ health 
would be effected. Accordingly, in 1938, a measure, called the 
Preventive Medicine Act, was adopted which institutes periodical 
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medical examinations for the whole insured population. In cases 
where the disease is still curable, it provides for abstention from 
work, with retention of job, until recovery; full wages are paid as 
an inducement, instead of the ordinary sickness benefit, and an 
additional contribution of 1 per cent. of wages is levied on employ- 
ers for this purpose. Lack of doctors and equipment to examine a 
million workers yearly, on the one hand, and lack of accommodation 
in hospitals and convalescent homes, on the other, have impeded 
the full application of this bold and original measure, but there is 
already enough evidence to confirm that the radical approach to 
social medicine which it illustrates is justified. It is intended to 
include preventive examinations as an integral feature of the sick- 
ness insurance scheme, which is presently to be reformed in the light 
of its own experience. 

The sickness and maternity sections of the social insurance 
scheme of Peru bear a general resemblance to the corresponding 
Chilean provisions, but the cash benefits are on a higher scale. The 
scheme as a whole is put into operation in successive areas as soon 
as the necessary medical facilities have been created. The medical 
service is based on clinics and hospitals, and the construction of 
these is financed by the proceeds of contributions from employers 
and the State, the collection of which began in 1937. The construc- 
tion of hospitals has been actively pursued, and the first and largest. 
with 750 beds and the most modern equipment, was formally opened 
in Lima in December 1940, in the presence of a gathering of social 
insurance administrators from many American countries. In Feb- 
ruary 1941, workers’ contributions became payable and benefits be- 
came available in the two provinces in which the necessary prepar- 
ations had been completed. The needs of agricultural workers are 
served by travelling doctors who, on alternate days, visit the prin- 
cipal estates along the main roads, examine patients, and either treat 
them, or have them fetched by the hospital to which the doctor 
is attached. Maternity benefits for insured women are provided 
under the insurance scheme in conformity with the Childbirth Con- 
vention, but, as in Chile, there is a subsidiary liability on employers 
to provide the cash benefit in cases where the woman is not qualified 
to claim it in virtue of her insurance. Medical care for wives and 
children is granted only if the insured person voluntarily pays an 
additional contribution of 2 per cent. of wages (1 per cent. after 
contributing for 3 years). In Chile family medical care can be 
obtained in a similar manner, but the contribution is fixed at 5 per 
cent. of wages, and in consequence hardly any insured persons have 
availed themselves of the option. That the Peruvian Government 
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already expects little response to its offer appears from a Decree 
of March 1941 requiring mining and agricultural employers to 
provide medical care for the families of insured workers and, for 
that matter, in areas not yet reached by the insurance scheme, for 
the workers also. 

The Venezuelan Social Insurance Act of 1940, which is to come 
into force very soon, was drafted with the help of experts furnished 
by the International Labour Office and conforms with the relevant 
International Conventions. As has been mentioned already, this is 
the only Latin-American instance of the application of social in- 
surance to the accident risk. But it is also the sole example of the 
introduction of sickness and maternity insurance before pension 
insurance, on the ground of the greater urgency of the former for 
the progress of the nation. The Act will be administered by an 
organisation comprising central and regional funds, all managed by 
representatives of the public authorities, employers, and workers. 
As in Peru, the scheme will be applied to successive regions in the 
measure that the development of the administrative services allows ; 
meanwhile, the oil companies and large agricultural estates remain 
liable to provide medical care for their workers. Sickness and ma- 
ternity benefits are financed by a contribution of 5 per cent. of 
wages shared equally by employers and workers. Cash and medical 
benefits for sickness may be granted for a maximum of 52 weeks. 
Maternity benefit is payable for the six weeks before and the six 
weeks after childbirth. Medical care is assured to the families of 
insured persons. 

In Ecuador the social insurance scheme has hitherto afforded 
little cover for the sickness risk, but it is likely to be recast in the 
near future so as to include sickness benefits on the plan exemplified 
in the Venezuelan scheme. At present, only medical benefits are 
being granted. A network of 35 dispensaries has been established 
in the four years that social insurance has been in operation, and 
several hospitals are now under construction. 

In Brazil also the provision of sickness benefits had, until a few 
years ago, been regarded as an ancillary function of the compulsory 
insurance schemes, the main purpose of which has been the pay- 
ment of pensions, but this attitude is now changing. Of the seven 
schemes, most already include a compulsory provision for the pay- 
ment of a cash benefit during sickness, and contain an enabling 
provision whereby medical aid may be granted as an additional 
benefit. Under the industrial workers’ scheme, for example, a cash 
benefit approximately equal to one-third of wages is payable during 
the first year of incapacity, that is, until an invalidity pension can 
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be awarded; and medical, surgical, and hospital treatment can be 
introduced if the financial situation of the scheme should permit, 
or subject to the payment of an additional contribution. The reg- 
ulations of the commercial workers’ pension fund, which were 
amended in 1940, contain more definite and ampler provisions for 
covering the sickness risk, and in this respect show the new trend 
of policy of the Brazilian schemes. Full wages must be paid by 
the employer for the first 30 days of incapacity, and thereafter, 
for a maximum of 11 months, the insurance institution grants a 
cash benefit equal to 60 per cent. of wages. Medical services are 
to be established gradually, beginning in those areas where the den- 
sity of the insured groups is greatest. They are preferably to be 
administered through hospitals, clinics, and dispensaries, and to 
give particular attention to social disease and to maternity care; 
they should be made available to the families of insured persons. 
The cost of medical benefit will be covered by a supplementary 
threefold contribution, levied in each area as the medical service 
becomes operative. 

The medical services of the sickness insurance schemes in Latin 
America are all developing according to the same pattern. A ser- 
vice based on individual practice and free choice of doctor is evid- 
ently considered an unsuitable solution for the problem of medical 
care as it presents itself in the countries concerned. Efficiency and 
economy, rather than refinement, are the overriding considerations. 
Economy in medical care arrangements is especially important in 
countries where doctors are scarce or where the insured workers 
for the most part earn exceedingly low wages as compared with the 
incomes which doctors expect. The workers to be served will, in 
many if not most cases, never have enjoyed the care of a family 
doctor, and will suffer no deprivation if no choice is offered them. 
Group practice is thus the rule. The dispensary is staffed by a team 
uf general practitioners and specialists; its diagnostic facilities are 
being gradually improved. The patient visiting the dispensary is 
examined in order to ascertain the nature of his complaint and. if 
necessary, he is then passed to the competent specialist: the question 
of incapacity for work can be determined with entire objectivity. 
Patients too ill to attend the dispensary are seen in their homes. 
Rural districts are visited regularly by travelling practitioners, and 
persons needing hospital care are fetched by ambulance; permanent 
posts to render first aid may be set up in the remoter areas. Such a 
system of course should make adequate provision for the ventilation 
of complaints, and it may be that this aspect has not always been 
considered sufficiently. Insured persons are represented in the gov- 
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erning bodies of all institutions, but local and less distant represen- 
tation is often lacking. ) 

Two schemes of compulsory insurance covering only the ma- 
ternity risk remain to be mentioned. Argentina and Cuba have both 
ratified the Childbirth Convention, but, having no sickness insurance 
scheme through which maternity benefits could be administered, 
have implemented their obligations under the Convention by estab- 
lishing special schemes of maternity insurance. The Santiago- 
Havana Programme recommends that sickness insurance and ma- 
ternity insurance should be administered in a common framework, 
éven if they may, with advantage, he kept financially separate. It 
is indeed evident that there is a great economy and convenience in 
furnishing maternity benefits through the widespread administrative 
and medical services of sickness insurance. The Argentine scheme 
applies only to employed women between the ages of 15 and 45 
in industry and commerce: it grants full wages for 75 days and 
free attendance at confinement. Under the Cuban scheme both men 
and women in industry and commerce contribute on the same scale 
to maternity insurance ; insured women receive full wages for twelve 
weeks and free attendance, and the latter benefit is also granted to 
the wives of insured men. A large maternity hospital, of the most 
modern design and equipment, has been built in Havana, and others 
are to be built in the provincial capitals. 

Social insurance in Latin America is steadily approximating to 
the standards of the Santiago-Havana Programme. New general 
schemes are drafted with a view to the gradual attainment of these 
standards and older schemes are being adapted in order to achieve 
the same purpose. The idea of social insurance is now being com- 
prehended with all its rich potentialities. The tendency is to realise 
that idea in systems which expand in scope and function towards 
limits still undefined. The expansion is gradual, but the intention 
is that it shall proceed as fast as the facilities for administering the 
promised benefits can be created. 


Social insurance is extending its scope to the whole employed 
population, embracing the worker and his family as a unit; it is 
reaching out to artisans, peasants and tradesmen, and even to em- 
ployers themselves. Class distinctions are becoming fainter. To 
quote a recent Colombian report: 

What the Government intends is to promote the disappearance of that 
absurd difference between workers according as they are called salaried em- 


ployees or wage earners, in order that both may obtain certain benefits required 
by elementary justice, such as medical care in case of illness.” 





1 Memoria del Ministro de Trabajo, Higiene y Previsién Social al Congreso 
de 1940, p. 174. 
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The range of risks covered by insurance is being widened, with 
the aim of including all cases of incapacity for work, actual or 
merely possible but preventable. The primordial importance of good 
medical care and prevention is being recognised and sickness in- 
surance is being added to systems hitherto concerned only with 
pensions. A new equilibrium of benefits is being established: the 
resources available are being sc distributed that the fundamental 
and most urgent needs may first be satisfied, and a maximum of 
comprehensive protection be obtained. Moreover, social insurance 
must sometimes spread out beyond its proper sector, detaching help 
for housing and nutrition, upon whose parallel progress its own 
success depends, for it must not find itself unsupported in the broad 
attack upon social evils. 

The Conferences of Santiago and Havana have awakened Latin 
America, and for that matter English-speaking America too, to the 
apprehension that their countries, despite gross and evident differ- 
ences, have many problems in common in the field of social insur- 
ance, and have much to gain from the sharing of experiences and 
the discussion of difficulties and methods. With a view to founding 
a standing organisation for co-operation in this sphere, the Peruvian 
Government, taking the initiative, invited social insurance adminis- 
trators from all parts of the Americas to come to Lima in December 
last, and to discuss the project. Their deliberations have issued in 
the formation of the “Inter-American Committee to forward Social 
Security”. The new body, which will work in concert with the In- 
ternational Labour Office, is destined to bring together the principal 
social security institutions of all the American countries. Its main 
purpose will certainly be the extension of social insurance and the 
improvement of its design and management. 

The future development of social insurance in Latin America 
must result, on the one hand, from the formative influence of the 
generally accepted standards in the amendment of existing schemes 
and in the creation and design of future schemes, and, on the other 
hand, from free national experimentation—for example, in wider 
or novel uses of social insurance institutions in the promotion of 
social welfare. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T HE mere mention of a labour inspectorate usually evokes the idea 

of an official organ, of a Government service. To the layman 
the labour inspector appears rather as a police officer who super- 
vises the application of certain laws, in particular, labour laws. In 
fact, for a long time a certain unfriendly meaning was attached 
to the term inspector, since he was brought into existence for the 
purpose of seeking out employers who were believed to be resorting 
to their ingenuity in order to evade the law. But with the passing 
of time and the necessary evolution in the application of the prin- 
ciples which govern the daily activities of all and sundry, the opin- 
ion held by the average citizen with respect to the labour inspector 
has undergone certain changes and, one might say, certain allevia- 
tions. 

Nowadays the labour inspector in many countries is officially 
entrusted with a mission which is more educative than punitive in 
character. When the administrative authorities make it clear that 
the inspector is not merely a policeman appointed to secure un- 
flinching application of the letter of the law, then his authority be- 
comes stronger for the simple reason that it does not rest solely on 
fear of the power placed in his hands, but rather on the respect felt 
for the person who is entrusted with a responsible task. 

Of course this particular attitude towards a fellow-citizen is 
reached more quickly in a young country or in a new world which 
can frame its programme of social legislation in the light of the 
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already well-defined achievements of the older countries. In this 
sense Canada has borrowed a great deal from British and French 
experience in the matter of labour inspection. The industrial re- 
volution of Canada, which took place mainly in the last two decades, 
had precedents that offered generous lessons. In Canada, the labour 
inspectorate started with the favourable reputation that it had al- 
ready earned in those older countries by that time, that is, at the 
end of the nineteenth century. It began its career as an advisory 
body rather than as a police department. This conception developed 
steadily until it rendered possible the creation of special forms of 
inspection services entirely independent cf Government authority. 
It is the latter aspect of labour inspection-which is dealt with in 
the following pages. 


Division OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


It is scarcely necessary to recall a fact which affects all forms 
of social organisation in Canada, and that is the federal form of 
its government. The special aspects of labour inspection with which 
we are here concerned are no less subject than the official inspec- 
tion services to the consequences of the division of legislative pow- 
ers. In this connection the federalism of Canada is even more 
absolute than that of other federal States, such as the Swiss Con- 
federation ; for Switzerland has a Federal Factory Act and Federal 
factory inspectors, and Canada has not. But it suffices to contrast 
the geographical expanse of the two countries to understand why 
there may have been need for more decentralisation of institutions 
in Canada. 

In point of fact, the official inspection services are organised 
entirely by the provinces and come within the competence of the 
provincial legislatures. Also, in each province, the tendency has 
been to set up separate inspection services to supervise the applica- 
tion of the different legislative enactments, such as, for example, 
the Acts relating to apprenticeship, collective agreements, minimum 
wages, safety of boilers, workmen’s compensation, and the Acts 
regulating the general conditions of work in commercial and indus- 
trial establishments. But the greater part of the inspecting is done 
under the latter Acts. In the Province of Ontario efforts have been 
made recently to fuse the different services into one central inspec- 
tion service under the Department of Labour, This has given rise 
to the creation of a special category of inspectors, known as “com- 
posite inspectors”, who have qualified to carry out inspection work 
under different laws and not only the particular law under which they 
were first appointed. 
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An illustration of the difficulties which arise out of the division 
of legislative powers between the constituent provinces of Canada 
is found in connection with the inspection of pressure vessels. Con- 
ferences of representative officials and technicians from the various 
provinces had to be held on different occasions. Inter-provincial 
agreements were negotiated for the purpose of laying down com- 
mon rules, to be enforced by the provincial inspectors, relating to 
the manufacture and use of pressure vessels. This was necessary 
in view of the fact that boilers manufactured in one province were 
often sold for use in another province, and unless common standards 
were accepted the requirements approved by the inspectorate of one 
province might have been condemned by the inspectorate of another. 

In the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec the factory laws 
specifically provide that in the matter of boiler inspection the Gov- 
vernment authorities will recognise the certificates of inspection 
issued by those insurance companies which issue policies covering 
the risks arising out of the use of pressure vessels. The law even 
prescribes that the boiler insurance company must transmit annual- 
ly to the Government inspectorate a report of the boilers and other 
pressure vessels which it has insured; and if the insurance is can- 
celled, the company must give notice thereof to the inspectorate. 
When a pressure vessel is not insured, it naturally does not come 
under the inspection service of an insurance company, and conse- 
quently must be inspected by a Government inspector who has quali- 
fied as boiler inspector. 

The inspection of pressure vessels by persons other than mem- 
bers of the regular inspectorate deserves mention here insofar as 
it is related to the idea of special forms of labour inspection which 
will be described in the following pages. As the system of indepen- 
dent inspection services is based on the legislation on workmen’s 
compensation in case of accidents, a short account may first be 
given of the relevant provisions of the Workmen's Compensation 
Acts. To avoid repetition, reference will be made principally to 
the Ontario law. 


Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


All the provinces of Canada, with the exception of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, have adopted special legislation concerning the em- 
ployer’s liability to his employees in the case of accidents arising 


has come to include various occupational diseases, a list of which 
out of and in the course of employment. In time the term accident 


is generally appended to the relevant Acts in the different provinces. 
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A common feature of all the workmen’s compensation laws is 
the elimination of the element of negligence as a factor in determin- 
ing the employers’ liability. The employer is deemed liable for the 
injury suffered whenever it can be shown that the accident resulted 
from the work entrusted to the employee. The peculiar common law 
defences which were based on the ground that the workman had 
assumed the risks connected with his employment—volenti non fit 
injuria—or that the accident was due to the negligence of a fellow- 
worker, have been done away with by statute 

The natural consequence of this increase in the employer’s liabil- 
ity in the case of accidents has been to prompt the employers to do 
all in their power to reduce the number of accidents. One of the 
most comprehensive measures they have taken is to form accident 
prevention associations, such as have been established under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. 

The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, for instance, pro- 
vides that employers in any of 24 specified classes of industries 
may form themselves into an association for the prevention of acci- 
dents and may make rules for that purpose. The Act enumerates 
in detail these 24 classes of industries in which the employers are 
collectively liable for the sums to be paid by way of medical aid 
to the worker or of compensation to the worker or his dependants in 
case of injury or death resulting from an accident. This collective 
liability is met in practice by the creation of a common Accident 
Fund, to which each employer is under a legal obligation to contri- 
bute in accordance with the rates fixed for the class of industry to 
which he belongs. 

The rate of the annual payments to be made to the Accident 
Fund by employers in each class is determined or assessed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. These boards, composed of three 
members, are set up under the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the different provinces; the one in Quebec is officially entitled the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. The Board usually fixes 
the sum to be paid by the employer as a percentage of the payroll, 
determined with reference to the accident hazards in the particular 
class of industry . The pavroll is sent to the Board by each employer 
and verified by auditors representing the accident prevention asso- 
ciation. The average rate of assessment since the adoption of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ontario, that is, for the last twen- 
ty-five years, was $1.18 for every $100 of payroll.’ 





Cf. Report for 1939 of The Workmen’s Compensation Board, Ontario 
(Toronto, 1940), p. 5. 
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The Act also enumerates under eight heads the types of industry 
or trade in which the employers are individually liable to pay com- 
pensation in case of accident, and consequently are not liable to 
contribute to the Accident Fund. 

There is no need here to specify in detail all the classes of in- 
dustries enumerated in the Act. The important point to note is that 
in a few cases the employer’s liability is still individual in character, 
as, for instance, in the trade or business of a municipal corporation, 
in the construction or operation of railways, or of steam vessels 
and work for the purposes of the business of a navigation company, 
or of telephone and telegraph lines, and the like. But in all other 
cases collective liability is the rule. And it is this principle of col- 
lective responsibility which has fostered the will among most em- 
ployers to form associations for the prevention of accidents. 

In Ontario the employers in 22 of the 24 classes of industries 
have formed accident prevention associations, and 16 of these 22 
associations have federated into one big association, called the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Association. The employers in the 
other classes of industries have kept their separate accident preven- 
tion associations.! 

The above description of the Ontario legislation applies also in 
a very large measure to the Province of Quebec. There the indus- 
tries with collective liability are also divided into 24 classes, 23 
of which have formed accident prevention associations. Twenty of 
these 23 associations have federated into one main body, known as 
the Quebec Association for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. 

Thus two of the Canadian provinces possess a federation of 
employers’ accident prevention associations. Outside the Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, accident prevention associations have been 
organised on a much smaller scale, and in no case can they boast of 
independent inspection services such as are found in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


INSPECTION SERVICES 


The inspection departments of the federated Accident Preven- 
tion Associations of Ontario and Quebec have 16 and 15 inspectors 
respectively doing regular inspection work. These inspectors are 
sometimes described merely as “safety officers” so as not to infringe 
upon the title of inspector given to the regular inspectors appointed 
by the Government authorities. But the agents of the associations 





* Ibid., p. 20; cf. also Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1937, Ch. 204: Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Schedules 1 and 2. 
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are nevertheless unofficial inspectors for the purposes of industrial 
safety. 

The main task of the unofficial inspection services is to endeavour 
to reduce the causes of accidents from the point of view both of 
the number and of the gravity of the accidents. For administrative 
purposes each province is divided into districts under the super- 
vision of a safety officer. The inspection service co-operates very 
closely with the education department of the Accident Prevention 
Association, which endeavours by all possible means to bring home 
to employers and employee alike the need for taking safety measures. 

One of the many activities of the safety officers is to check the 
observance of certain regulations issued by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board or Commission, in particular, those specifying the 
nature and quality of the minimum first-aid kit, medical supplies, 
or first-aid room equipment (varying with the number of workmen 
employed) which every employer must provide and maintain in his 
factory or place of employment. It is obvious that the Government 
inspectors also make the necessary inspections with regard to this; 
hence the question of the duplication of inspection work arises, a 
point to be dealt with later. For the moment it may be sufficient 
to observe that very little time is taken up in supervising the appli- 
cation of the above regulation; moreover, as the utilisation of med- 
ical supplies, for instance, is variable, a second visit of inspection 
may help to prevent an unintentional shortage. 

Compared with the regular inspectorate, the unofficial inspec- 
tors carry out their duties irrespective of particular social laws, in 
the sense that they supervise the enforcement of the safety measures 
prescribed under all legislative enactments and under all regulations 
issued in virtue thereof. 

It should be added that the Accident Fund, which remains at 
all times the property of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, serves 
to meet the expenses incurred by the operation of the accident pre- 
vention associations as well as the payment of all allowances granted 
in one form or another by the Compensation Board for medical 
supplies and services and of compensation in the case of injury or 
death due to an accident or disease arising out of employment. In 
other words, the salaries of the inspectors and other employees of 
the associations as well as other collateral expenses are paid out 
of the Accident Fund which is made up of the employers’ contri- 
butions. 

Up to 1937 the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board made 
grants to the different accident prevention associations averaging 
in all $150,000. a year. In 1938 this aid amounted to $192,250, and 
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in 1939 to $218,511. The Quebec Compensation Commission paid 
since the coming into force of the present compensation law, in 1931, 
and up to 1937, sums averaging $80,000 per year. In 1939 the grant 
amounted to $108,912.1 The explanation of the very noticeable 
difference between the amounts allocated in the two Provinces would 
seem to be that in Ontario the Board pays all the administrative 
expenses of the associations, whereas in Quebec the grants do not 
cover all the expenses so that part has to be paid cut of the separate 
funds of the respective associations, 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The workmen’s compensation laws require every accident to be 
reported immediately by the employer or his representative to the 
Compensation Board. The latter as a matter of common policy 
informs the accident association concerned. The associations are 
usually provided daily by the Board with a copy of all accident 
claims lodged with it. 

A record card is kept for every member of the association. At 
a moment’s notice information can be had concerning the position 
of every employer belonging to any class of industry subject to 
collective liability. His yearly assessments can be compared with 
the compensation and medical costs debited to him, in order to 
ascertain whether his contribution is higher or lower than the ex- 
penses incurred by the association on his behalf. 

As a rule the inspection service endeavours to inspect every in- 
dustrial establishment at least once during the year. Moreover the 
safety officers, when informed of accidents which have occurred in 
their respective districts, investigate in every case the cause or 
causes of the accident and make suggestions to the employer con- 
cerning the ways and means of preventing a recurrence. 

In Ontario, the inspections carried out every year by the Acci- 
dent Prevention Association cover an average of about 9,000 estab- 
lishments out of the 11,000 or more industrial establishments which 
appear in the list of establishments liable to contribute to the Acci- 
dent Fund. In Quebec, about 7,000 out of the 9,000 establishments 
are thus inspected. 

The inspector makes a report of every inspection to the Asso- 
ciation. When the investigation has revealed defects in the estab- 
lishment, the Association communicates with the employer con- 
cerned. In Ontario the procedure consists in sending two copies of 


*Cf. Report for 1937 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Ontario, pp. 
20-25, and Report for 1939, p. 20; Tenth Annual Report of the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, 1937, p. 6, and Twelfth Annual Report, 1939, 


p. 34 
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the inspector’s report to the employer, together with the recommen- 
dations deemed appropriate. The employer thereupon adds his own 
observations to one of the copies and returns it to the Association, 
while he keeps the other for his own files. In many cases the whole 
matter is settled by correspondence. In some, the inspector pays 
a visit after a certain lapse of time to see if the recommendations 
made to the employer have been adequately carried out. 

Apart from the information obtained through the Compensation 
Board, the Accident Prevention Association keeps a special record 
of the employers who have given cause for further visits by the 
inspector on account either of the large number of accidents which 
have occurred in their plant, or of the reluctance with which they 
have complied with the recommendations of the safety officers as 
to the adoption of certain measures for the prevention of accidents. 
If the same or other defects have still to be remedied, then the in- 
spector, not being endowed with powers of compulsion, must report 
again to his Association. Certain establishments may thus be visited 
several times. In the Province of Quebec, for instance, the statistics 
for 1940 show that there were 15,241 regular inspections, and that 
3,685 additional visits were required to complete 818 special investi- 
gations.'. In Ontario the statistics for 1940 show that a total of 
10,848 regular inspections and special visits were carried out during 
the year. In the course of these visits the safety officers do more 
than investigate cases of accidents, verify the carrying out of recom- 
mendations, or make a general inspection of the plant. They also 
attend meetings of the safety committees in the plant, and co-oper- 
ate with the management in organising precautionary safety meas- 
ures. 


Powers OF COMPULSION 


Not only the safety officers of the accident prevention associa- 
tions are denied the right to take legal action in that capacity against 
a defaulting employer, but the associations themselves are not auth- 
orised to bring the offender before the courts of law. Nevertheless 
they have at their disposal a weapon which in certain cases may 
be more powerful still. They have the right to ask the Compensa- 
tion Board to increase the amount of the contribution which the 
defaulting employer will have to make to the Accident Fund. 
There are at least three reasons why the Board will heed the 
recommendation of the association. In the first place, the accident 





*THeE Quvuepec ASSOCIATION FOR THE’ PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACcCI- 
DENTS: General Manager's Report for 1940. 
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prevention associations, like the Board, are set up under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and co-operate with the Board to achieve 
a common objective, since the prevention of an accident renders 
to the workman a service which is no less beneficial than that of 
compensating the injury which may be caused by the accident. 
Secondly, since it is the task of the Board to collect the sum neces- 
sary to keep the Accident Fund financially sound, it is as interested 
in receiving higher contributions for the Fund as in reducing the 
sums to be paid out by way of compensation for avoidable accidents. 
Thirdly, the Board is expressly authorised by the Act to increase 
or reduce the amount of an employer’s contribution to the Accident 
Fund in accordance with his collaboration in the prevention of 
accidents. 


On the latter point the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
for instance, provides that “where a greater number of accidents 
has happened in any industry than in the opinion of the Board ought 
to have happened if proper precautions had been taken for the 
prevention of accidents in it”, the Board may add to the amount 
of the contribution which the employer has to make to the Accident 
Fund. It may even transfer an industry wholly or partly to another 
risk class, in which the rate of contribution is higher. 

The Board may also form a particular industry into a separate 
class and compel the employer to pay a contribution assessed on an 
individu2i basis instead of a class assessment, or again it may 
relegate a particular industry to the category of industries which 
are individually liable for compensating accidents to their employees. 
Cases have been known where in applying the above methods, the 
rate of contribution to the Accident Fund was actually doubled for 
certain offenders. 


The means at the disposal of the Board in Ontario or of the 
Commission in Quebec are particularly powerful in view of the fact 
that no appeal is allowed against their decisions, In fact the Board 
or Commission constitutes the only authority having jurisdiction 
to interpret, administer, apply, and carry out the provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation laws. Even for the industries in which 
the employer is not required to contribute to the Accident Fund, 
that is, in the industries where the system of individual liability 
prevails, the Board determines the sums to be paid as compensation 
by the employer to his*employee, or to the latter’s dependants in 
the case of injury or death resulting from an accident, and there 
again the decision of the Board is not subject to revision by the 
courts of law. 
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Co-OPERATION OF SAFETY OFFICERS AND GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS 


While the agents of the Accident Prevention Associations are 
not concerned with some aspects of social legislation, such as the 
payment of minimum wages or the limitation of working hours, 
they cover in fact certain fields which in many countries occupy most 
of the attention of the regular labour inspectors, for whom the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents and occupational diseases ranks fore- 
most among their duties. 

Since there is a regular Government inspectorate side by side 
with the safety officers appointed by the Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations in the two Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, it may be asked 
how far these two forms of inspection overlap. But it should be 
remembered that accident prevention is the only common feature 
of their activities and, as remarked above in connection with the 
supervision of first-aid equipment, there are even certain aspects 
of accident prevention which can well be subject to double inspection 
without giving rise to complaints of unnecessary over-inspection. 

Moreover, in practically every country the crticism which can 
nearly always be levelled at the inspectorate is that the number of its 
inspectors is not large enough. The ambition of every inspectorate 
is to make at least one annual visit to every establishment, commer- 
cial and industrial, under its supervision, and to be able to carry 
out second and third visits where necessary to ensure that promises 
to carry out recommendations have been kept. But every inspector 
feels he could do more useful work if only he had time to pay still 
more frequent visits to the establishments where leanings to infringe 
the law have been detected. If he does not make them, the reason 
is that he still has establishments in his district where a first visit 
of inspection has not yet been made. 

While the Government inspectors do not officially exchange 
with the safety officers of the employers’ associations lists of the 
establishments where improvements have been recommended, both 
inspectorates have nevertheless been compelled by circumstances 
to pay special attention to the same cases when second offences were 
discovered. It is doubtless in the interest of justice that more frequent 
visits should be paid to those plants, regardless of whether the con- 
irol is exercised by Government inspectors or by independent inspec- 
tion services, 

Cases have been known in which the safety officer, who has no 
right to take legal action against a recalcitrant employer, has solicited 
the assistance of the official inspector, who, through the regular 
administrative channels, could bring the offender before the judicial 
authorities to have this or that irregularity remedied by compulsion. 
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This procedure would be followed when the safety officer finds it 
more expeditious. On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose 
that the official inspector has not on certain occasions pointed out 
to the safety officer a particular case to be remedied by recommend- 
ing an increase in the contribution of the offending employer to 
the Accident Fund. 


CONCLUSION 


Labour inspection in its broadest sense is a necessary part of 
present day administrative measures taken in the interests of the 
community for which social legislation has been passed. This is 
particularly true of inspection for purposes of accident prevention 
to safeguard the health and life of the workers. But apart from 
this humaniiarian aspect of the question there is also the economic 
angle, which requires that industrial accidents should be reduced 
to a minimum in order to lower the costs of production. It is this 
particular phase of the problem which the employer cannot afford 
to neglect. 

There is no need to say that the economic aspect of the question 
is not independent of the humanitarian aspect, and that commercial 
advantages are inevitably derived from the measures taken for the 
protection of human life. Likewise the precautionary measures taken 
from a business point of view also benefit the worker in his physical 
well-being. It is really a matter of where the emphasis is laid, whe- 
ther on the one or on the other of the objectives in view. But no 
one who is socially minded would expect the inspector appointed hy 
the Government authorities to do otherwise than give more atten- 
tion to the general welfare of the workers than to the economic 
advantages which follow upon a proper enforcement of social 
laws. Here, perhaps, is the reason why the employers, for their 
part, naturally tend to stress the material advantages to be derived 
irom a careful application of the regulations for the prevention of 
accidents, and have therefore formed accident prevention associa- 
tions which, in some cases, have developed their own inspection 
services operating alongside the Government labour inspectorate. 

The two systems of inspection in force in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec with regard to the prevention of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases are in many ways the complement rather 
than a duplication of each other. They have in fact a common ori- 
gin, that is, the provincial laws aiming at the protection of the 
workers, and in some respects a common purpose, to be achieved 
ultimately by different means. 

Stress should therefore be laid on the necessity for full co- 
operation between the labour inspectors appointed by the public 
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authorities and the safety officers appointed by the employers’ asso- 
ciations. It goes without saying that common standards of safety 
should be adopted by both classes of inspectors; and in enforcing 
the application of these standards, recourse should be had to the 
means best suited to the particular case. Where measures of com- 
pulsion are necessary, these may therefore consist either in the 
imposition of a fine by the courts of law at the instigation of the 
Government inspector, or in the increase of the employer’s contri- 
bution to the Accident Fund on the basis of the report made by 
the safety officer. Depending upon the circumstances, both measures 
may be resorted to. Additional vigilance will of course be required 
in wartime on account of the speeding up of war industries, and 
the employment of a large number of new and inexperienced work- 
ers, which inevitably increases accident hazards. Thus the cost of 
war production may in this respect be kept at its lowest level, and 
unnecessary loss of time will be avoided. 

A definite psychological gain has been won along with the 
material advantages derived from the existence of the independent 
inspection services set up by the employers’ accident prevention asso- 
ciations. The experiment, apart from being financially successful, has 
had the moral value of showing that labour inspection is not merely 
synonymous with compulsory law enforcement. It is also the logical 
consequence of the principle that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, which leads to the conclusion that if the employer 
is willing to suffer a certain amount of interference in the manage- 
ment of his business, he may benefit economically therefrom. The 
inspectors, in advising employers and in instructing employees as 
to the best manner to prevent accidents, not only discharge a human- 
itarian task by safeguarding the worker from injury and illness, but 
also serve an economic purpose by reducing to a minimum the loss 
in‘ hours of work and curtailing the expenses incurred by both em- 
ployers and workers as a result of accidents. 

The fact that the employers who have established accident pre- 
vention associations with more or less complete labour inspection 
services may have been prompted by economic rather than humani- 
tarian motives does not detract from the ultimate merits of the sys- 
tem. It also shows that a welfare organisation need not necessarily 
be a charitable institution, but, on the contrary, that the services 
rendered by inspectors constitute in some respects an appreciable 
factor in the economic management of most trades and industries. 
In establishing their own organisations of safety officers, the em- 
ployers have shown that labour inspectors need not appear as enemies 
of the employers but rather as their collaborators. 
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Labour in the National Defence 
Programme of the United States 


The methods used in the United States of America to mobilise 
industrial, technical, and expert experience for carrying out the 
National Defense Program differ from those employed in almost 
every other democratic country. The first characteristic feature of 
these methods is the creation of new agencies independent of the 
regular Government departments although use is made of their 
administrative machinery; the second feature is the way in 
which occupational and other interested groups are brought into 
the defence organisation. 

The evolution of the defence organisation has been substantially 
different from that which has taken place in Great Britain; it has 
largely followed the general lines foreshadowed by the governmental 
machinery of 1914-1918. However, too close analogies cannot be 
drawn between the present and the earlier periods. Changes in in- 
dustry during the intervening years, and new factors in the war and 
consequently in defence needs, have influenced both the manner and 
the tempo of development; just as the war has moved with greater 
rapidity than in 1914-1918, so the machinery of government in the 
United States has passed much more rapidly from the initial stages 
of defence and preparedness to meet the pressing demand for all- 
out production. 

The present stage in the development of the United States de- 
fence organisation is essentially one of transition, a compromise 
between the former practice of unco-ordinated and ad hoc agencies 
and committees and the more fully integrated system now in force 
in Great Britain. Many of the arguments heard to-day in the United 
States are reminiscent of 1916-1917 in the United States and of the 
first eight months of the present war in Great Britain. This tran- 
sitional nature of the United States system is illustrated by the place 
of labour organisations in its structure. The growth of labour or- 
ganisations and the intensification of controversies, both between 
labour and management and between labour groups themselves, have 
brought increased public awareness of the strength and of the weak- 
nesses that have long been inherent in the domestic situation in the 
United States but have come to the fore during the emergency. The 
lesson of British success in securing the collaboration of labour and 
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industry with Government authorities by recognition of joint 
responsibility and by participation of group representatives in the 
machinery of government is being examined thoughtfully in the 
United States. However, the prerequisites of the British success— 
namely, full recognition of the position of trade unions, and delega- 
tion of power and responsibility to representatives of labour and 
management—do not yet fully exist in the United States. 

The development of the defence organisation in the United States 
during its first complete year of operation falls into three distinct 
phases: first, a period of improvisation, with the establishment of a 
series of committees and advisory agencies under the Council of 
National Defense; second, a period of greater co-ordination, of 
efforts to integrate the increasingly complex structure of Govern- 
ment departments, and with the main emphasis on all-out produc- 
tion; third, a period of reorganisation of the administrative function- 
ing in the productive field, in the course of which the emphasis is 
likely to be primarily on price stabilisation and control, and on the 
effect of such regulation on wages, civilian consumption, and stand- 
ards of living. The third phase has just begun, and can only be fore- 
cast, rather than described. In order to visualise the structure of the 
defence organisation in its industrial and labour aspects, to see its 
effect on the labour movement and on the growth of collaboration 
between economic and occupational groups as well as on the ad- 
ministrative aspects of labour issues, the following description will 
deal separately with the three phases mentioned above. 


THE PERIOD OF IMPROVISATION 


A Council of National Defense and a National Defense Advisory 
Commission were set up on 28 May 1940 under authority of a 1914 
statute’ directing the President to appoint such a Council, to be com- 
posed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor. The Council in turn was to nominate and the 
President appoint “an Advisory Commission consisting of no more 
than seven persons, each of whom shall have special knowledge 
of some industry, public utility or the development of some natural 
resource, or be otherwise specially qualified, in the opinion of the 
Council, for the performance of the duties hereinafter provided”. 
The members named to the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion (N.D.A.C.), as constituted in 1940, were Mr. Chester Davis, 
Agriculture, Miss Harriet Elliott, Consumer Protection, Mr. Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Industrial Materials, Mr. William S. Knudsen, 
Industrial Production, Mr. Sidney Hillman, Labor, Mr. Leon Hen- 





* Section 2 of the Army Appropriation Act of 29 August 1916 (39 stat. 
649). In October 1916, the Council of National Defense was set up, consisting 
of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 
The Advisory Commission to the Council, appointed by President Wilson, 
included representatives of employers and workers. After a conference in 
March 1917 a declaration was adopted calling attention to the fact that in no 
previous war had the organised labour movement taken a direct part, and 
that nations had thus been prevented from benefiting from the voluntary, 
wholehearted co-operation of wage-earners in wartime. 
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derson, Price Stabilization, and Mr. Ralph Budd, Transportation. 
One of the President’s Administrative Assistants, Mr. William 
H. McReynolds, was made Secretary of the Commission, serving 
as liaison officer with the President. 

A series of independent Divisions was then established under 
the direction of each of the Commissioners, to carry out the varying 
tasks and represent the particular interest for which each member 
had been appointed. While these new Divisions were separate from 
any of the existing Government agencies or departments, co-opera- 
tion was maintained with the permanent agencies whose work most 
closely touched the particular interest of each Division. In order 
to ensure that the point of view expressed by Mr. Hillman (himself 
the President of one of the powerful trade unions in the United 
States) was fully representative of all the various groups of organ- 
ised labour in the United States, a Labor Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed, composed of 16 labour representatives, six 
representing the American Federation of Labor, six the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and four the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
This Committee pledged to the President “the full and unstinted” 
support of organised labour in the national defence programme. 

In addition to the seven Divisions initially organised under the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, a further series of defence 
agencies was subsequently set up to deal with defence purchasing 
problems, including the determination of priority of orders?, sub- 
contracting and the planning of a co-ordinated housing programme.*® 
A special Bureau of Research and Statistics was organised to sup- 
plement the research activities of the separate Divisions of the de- 
fence structure and of the permanent Government departments. A 
Division of State and Local Co-operation was established to secure, 
in a federally organised nation, the State legislation required to set 
up regional and State defence councils. These councils have been 
organised in a number of States, thus ensuring the execution of the 
defence programme in local areas.* In addition, on the recommen- 
dation of the Council of National Defense, the President has estab- 





2 This structure is very similar to that of the Committee on Labor of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, which functioned 
from October 1916 to April 1918. 

*A Coordinator of National Defense Purchases, Mr. Donald M. Nelson, 
was appointed by order of the Council of National Defense on 27 June 1940 
to maintain contact between defence procurement agencies and the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and to make recommendations relative to 
priority of orders. A Priorities Board was created by Congressional Resolu- 
tion and Executive Order, composed of the Commissioners of Industrial 
Materials, Industrial Production, and Price Stabilization, while the Coordin- 
ator of Purchases was named Administrator of Priorities. A Small Business 
Activities Office, also under the Coordinator of Purchases, as set up to 
facilitate the use of small business and of sub-contracting. 

*Mr. Charles F. Palmer was appointed Defense Housing Coordinator 
to frame a programme of defence housing in co-operation with the plans both 
of private industry and of the appropriate Federal agencies. 

“The work of the local and State councils will form an important item 
in the future programme of the newly-appointed Office of Civilian Defense 
under Mayor La Guardia. 
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lished three separate offices, to function independently of ‘the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, as part of the defence 
programme as a whole. These are under the charge respectively of 
the Administrator of Export Control’, the Coordinator of Commer- 
cial and Cultural Relations between the American Republics, whose 
function is to strengthen the ties between the United States and 
the other American nations, and the Coordinator of Health, Wel- 
fare, Nutrition, Recreation and Related Defense Activities, who 
is also the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency.” 

This general organisation for the defence programme continued 
in force until the end of the first phase of the defence activities 
early in January 1941. During its operation many functional and 
administrative questions arose and new methods were worked out 
within the various agencies established under the Council of National 
Defense to meet current needs. Greater co-ordination was secured 
between the new bodies and the permanent Government departments 
in order to eliminate some of the structural duplication.* 

The work of the Labor Division during this preliminary period 
is described below in some detail in view of the particular relevance 
of its functions to problems of labour administration and to permit 
evaluation of the part being played by organised labour in the nation- 
al defence programme as a whole. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in addition to carrying the responsibilities falling directly 
upon the Labor Division, Mr. Hillman, in consultation with the 
Labor Policy Advisory Committee, represents the labour point 
of view on the National Defense Advisory Commission, and in that 
position advises on issues not directly related to the Labor Di- 
vision or its work. The Labor Division itself has been primarily 
concerned with problems of labour supply, training, working stand- 
ards, and the prevention of labour disputes in defence industries. 








*General R. L. Maxwell was named Administrator of Export Control on 
2 July 1940. He co-operates with the Department of State in licensing mater- 
ials for export. His functions include planning what materials may be exported, 
issuing licences, and arranging for the shipping facilities that make export 
possible. The Export Control Office maintains a policy committee of repre- 
sentatives from the several departments and agencies concerned with control 
of exports and defence policies. By Executive Order, general licences have 
been permitted to be issued at the discretion of the Administrator for certain 
materials over which strict control was deemed unnecessary. 


*The Council of National Defense, in September 1940, established a 
Health and Medical Committee. This was subsequently transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency by Executive Order of 28 November 1940, and Mr. 
McNutt, as Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, was designated 
as co-ordinator, taking over, as well as the Health and Medical Committee, 
some of the related activities previously under the Consumer Division. 

*The National Defense Program, properly so-called, covers the work of 
many more agencies and committees than those described or referred to here, 
including, as it does, the military aspect of defence, finance, home loans, farm 
policies, the Post Office. and all the other ad hoc or permanent bodies which 
are in any way connected with or working on defence problems. Only those 
bodies directly concerned with production and labour administration are 
covered here. For a complete list and description of the National Defense 
Program, see the United States Government Manual (United States Infor- 
mation Service, Washington, D.C., March 1941). 
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The planning of an effective mobilisation of the nation’s man-power 
for defence purposes has been the primary responsibility of the 
Labor Division.1 In carrying out this task it has relied largely for 
the execution of policy on regular Government departments and 
agencies. For example, for statistical analyses of the labour market 
it can call upon both the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the United States Employment Service of the 
Federal Security Agency. In promoting training and recruiting of de- 
fence workers it has co-operated with the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship and the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, with the Work Projects Administration in the Federal 
Works Agency, with the Office of Education, the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps in the Federal 
Security Agency, and with the Civil Service Commission. Moreover, 
both for recruiting workers and for placing them in defence em- 
ployment, either before or after training, the Labor Division has 
made use of the extensive facilities of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. In order to promote intra-plant training and upgrading 
programmes undertaken by employers themselves, the Labor Divi- 
sion set up a Training Within Industry Section, charged with assist- 
ing in the development of such programmes throughout the country. 
An advisory committee of six representatives of management and 
six representatives of organised labour advises the Director of the 
Training Within Industry Program. For the execution of the 
programme the country was divided into 22 districts, with district 
representatives named, after approval of labour and industry. on 
the basis of intimate knowledge of the need for skilled labour and of 
the personnel problems in a given area. These district representat- 
ives are assisted by Advisory Councils composed of two repre- 
sentatives named by industry and two by organised labour (one 
selected by the A.F. of L. and one by the C.I.O.). In addition, 
representative panels of experts and expert advisory committees 
are available for consultation by the district representatives. 

To determine labour standards on defence work and eliminate 
issues that may lead to industrial disputes, the Labor Division has 
set up a Labor Relations Section, which also co-operates with the 
established Government departments. The general labour standards 
and policies were outlined in the statement drafted by the Labor 
Policy Advisory Committee and adopted by the National Defense 
Advisory Commission on 1 September 1940, urging compliance with 
Federal statutory provisions affecting labour wherever such pro- 
visions are applicable, recommending compliance with State and 
local statutes affecting labour standards, and reaffirming the precepts 
enunciated by the Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army 
in the Order of 15 November 1917 relating to the connection be- 
tween labour standards and efficient production.” 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 398; No. 
2, Feb. 1941, p. 185. 


* Ibid.; Cf. also Labor Speeds Defense, Report of Progress, published by the 
Labor Division, National Defense Advisory Commission. 
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To ensure that these existing standards are enforced to the great- 
est possible degree, the Labor Relations Section keeps in close con- 
tact with the Public Contracts Division and the Wage and Hour 
Division in the Department of Labor. In addition, close co-operation 
is maintained with the National Labor Relations Board and with 
the Conciliation Service of the Labor Department. The Labor Rela- 
tions Section has followed particularly closely the development of 
labour issues in plants operating on defence contracts, in order to 
promote recourse to mediation facilities and prevent the development 
of strikes and work stoppages wherever possible. 

In order to facilitate efficient production and establish fair la- 
bour standards in shipbuilding for defence needs, the Labor Division 
established on 27 November 1940 a Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mittee, which is tripartite in structure, composed of representatives 
of organised labour, shipbuilding employers, and the Navy and the 
Maritime Commission, meeting under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Morris L. Cooke, Industrial Consultant of the Labor Division. The 
Committee has undertaken detailed investigations of wage rates 
and working conditions, with particular emphasis on the migration 
of workers from yard to yard and the effect of this migration upon 
production. The work of the Committee is carried out on a regional 
basis, through the convening of ad hoc regional conferences and the 
appointment of regional sub-committees for the Atlantic, the Gulf, 
the Pacific, and the Great Lakes, with the function of “establishing 
standard wage rates for all companies in their respective regions as 
well as uniform working conditions and grievance procedures”. 
When conferences agree on zone standards, these are made the 
standard for companies in an area and all employers and unions 
within the particular area incorporate these zone provisions in their 
collective bargaining agreements.” 


THE PeErRiop oF CO-ORDINATION 


With the close of the preliminary phase of the development of 
the defence organisation early in January 1941, a new structure 
was given to the defence agencies, changing them from advisory 


* The work of this Committee closely parallels that of the Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board set up in 1917. This Board, like the ether Boards 
set up for Army clothing, harness, saddlery, dock labour, the railroads, and 
the mines, formed part of a series of Boards set up under the jurisdiction 
of an Emergency Construction Wage Commission. The Boards established 
basic standards and brought wage rates in different parts of the same industry 
into closer relationship with each other and with the cost of living. They were 
instrumental in obtaining overtime pay for persons working over 8 hours a 
day, and they extended aid to unionism by protecting workers against dis- 
charge for union activities. It was the sporadic efforts during this period, 
leading to the recognition of the need for a centralised labour policy, which 
resulted in the establishment in April 1918 of the National War Labor Board. 

* The authority to apply zone standards to collective bargaining was made 
effective at a date subsequent to the setting up of the Committee, following 
the reorganisation of the defence programme. Zone conferences were begun 
in February 1941, the first Pacific master agreement being reached in April; 
since then, conferences have begun for the negotiation of Gulf, Atlantic, and 
ee Lakes agreements. The same procedure is being planned for the aircraft 
industry. 
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bodies set up under the National Defense Advisory Commission 
to agencies possessing greater executive authority. On 8 September 
1939 the President had made provision for a number of divisions 
“within the Executive Office of the President” which included “in 
the event of a national emergency, or threat of a national emergency, 
such office for emergency management as the President shall de- 
termine”.' This emergency provision did not come into operation 
until 25 May 1940, at which date the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment was formally established”, its functions were outlined, and 
one of the Administrative assistants to the President was appointed 
as liaison officer between the Office for Emergency Management 
(known as the O.E.M.) and other branches or divisions of the 
Government. The O.E.M. did not, however, attain prominence or 
have substantial duties until January 1941, when its status and 
functions were modified.* A large-scale re-organisation of the de- 


* Executive Order No. 8248, 8 Sept. 1939. 

* Administrative Order of 25 May 1940, issued in accordance with Exe- 
cutive Order No. 8248. 

* Administrative Order Further defining the status and functions of the 
Office for Emergency Management, 7 Jan. 1941: 





(1) The Office for Emergency Management shall have the following 
duties and functions: 

(a) To advise and assist the President in the discharge of extra- 
ordinary responsibilities imposed upon him by any emergency arising out 
of war, the threat of war, imminence of war, flood, drought, or other 
condition threatening the public peace or safety. 

(b) To serve as a division of the Executive Office of the President, 
with such subdivisions as may be required, through which the President, 
during any emergency, may co-ordinate and supervise and, in appropriate 
cases, direct the activities of agencies, public or private, in relation 
thereto. 

(c) To serve as a channel of communication between such agencies 
and the President concerning emergency activities, to keep the President 
currently advised of their progress, to assemble and analyse information 
concerning additional measures that should be taken, and to assist in the 
preparation of recommendations for any necessary legislation. 

(d) To provide and maintain liaison during any such emergency 
with other divisions of the Executive Office of the President and with 
other agencies, public or private, for the purpose of bringing about maxi- 
mum utilisation and co-ordination of their services and facilities. 

(e) To advise and assist the President upon or before termination 
of any such emergency with respect to any measures that may be needful 
to facilitate a restoration of normal administrative relations and to amelio- 
rate the consequences of the emergency. 

(f) To perform such other duties and functions with respect to any 
such emergency as the President may from time to time direct. 

(2) The work and activities of the following named agencies, and 
such other agencies as the President may from time to time designate, 
shall be co-ordinated in and through the Office for Emergency Management 
under the direction and supervision of the President: 

(a) The Council of National Defense, the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense and all subordinate bodies and agents of 
the Council and Commission. 

(b) Defense Communications Board. 

(c) Office of Production Management (to be created hereafter). 

(3) Provision may be made in the Office for Emergency Management 
for liaison facilities and for the maintenance of routine office services 
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fence machinery was begun at the latter date. The O.E.M. was 
given the duty of co-ordinating, under the direction and supervision 
of the President, the work of (a) the Council of National Defense, 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense, and 
all subordinate bodies and agencies of the Council and Commission; 
(b) the Defense Communications Board!; (c) the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. The latter, known as the O.P.M., then became 
the active central agency for securing the necessary defence output. 

The Office of Production Management, which was established 
on 7 January 19417, consists of a Director-General, Mr. Knudsen, 
representing industry, an Associate Director-General, Mr. Hillman, 
representing labour, the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, It has authority to formulate 
measures “to increase, accelerate and regulate the production and 
supply of materials, articles and equipment and the provision of 
emergency plant facilities and services required for the national 
defence’”’, to ensure co-ordination of the activities of the various 
agencies of the Government, to analyse requirements for defence, 
to co-ordinate placement of orders, to assure provision of raw 
materials, and to formulate plans for the mobilisation of industry 
and of man-power. 

The establishment of the O.P.M. marked the shift in emphasis 
to all-out production, while its composition recognised the need of 
providing for the joint responsibility of labour and management in 
the structure of the administrative machinery of the defence prog- 
ramme. Earlier proposals for co-ordinating the administrative 
machinery had called for either a one-man administrative head 
or a board on which only the industrial chiefs would have had a 
seat. The President, in naming the four-man board to execute the 
emergency powers vested in the Office for Emergency Management, 
indicated that the Director-General and the Associate Director- 
General constituted a partnership of equals who, “serving under 
the direction and supervision of the President, shall discharge and 
perform the administrative responsibilities and duties required”.? 
Thus labour representation was provided in the policy-making body 
itself. 

The general lines of the organisation of the Office of Production 
Management were laid down in a series of regulations designed 





required in the conduct of the work and activities of the agencies co- 

ordinated through or established in the Office for Emergency Manage- 

ment. 

For a full structural description see Office for Emergency Management, 
Functions and Administration (U.S. Government Printing Office, Apr. 1941). 

* The Defense Communications Board was established by Executive 
Order No. 8546, on 24 September 1940, under authority of the Communications 
Act of 1934, to plan for the national defence and for radio, wire, and cable 
communication facilities, and to allocate these facilities to meet the needs of 
the Armed Forces, giving consideration to other Government agencies, to 
industry, and to civilian requirements. 

* Executive Order No. 8629, Establishing the Office of Production Man- 
agement in the Executive Office of the President and defining its functions 
and duties, 7 Jan. 1941. 
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to cover the major problems falling under its jurisdiction, namely, 
provision of the material needs of production, such as ensuring 
adequate plant facilities, planning and co-ordinating the production 
needs of industry and of the armed forces with a view to fulfilling 
the requirements of the defence programme as a whole, purchase 
of the materials necessary and assurance of their delivery, and 
assurance of adequate supply of labour, particularly skilled labour.? 
To this end, the relevant functioning divisions of the system in 
operation throughout the first phase of the defence programme 
were transferred to the Office of Production Management.” 

Responsibility for actual producticn remains with the former 
division established under the Industrial Production Commissioner. 
This division has become the Production Division of the Office of 
Production Management and operates through a number of branch- 
es, some of which had already been functioning in the earlier sys- 
tem.* <A special section known as the Defense Contract Service 
is concerned with the letting out of small contracts and sub-con- 
tracting.* 

The responsibilities of the Production Division as a whole include 
problems of plant expansion, adaptation of existing plant facilities, 
building of new factories, and allocation of defence contracts. 

In order to advise both “as to industrial planning during the 
emergency and as to post-emergency readjustments”, and “to make 
recommendations with respect to planning and present and future 
production both for defence and civilian requirements”, a Production 
Planning Board was appointed to advise the Production Division. 
The Board consists of representatives of the Army and Navy, of 
industry, labour, and scientific research.5 As a basis for its recom- 
mendations it is studying production experience during the war of 
1914-1918, the Industrial Mobilization Plan of the War and Navy 
Departments, and the procedure followed during the first eight 


* Regulations of the O.P.M., Nos. 1, 2, and 4, dated 7 Mar. 1941; Regu- 
lation 3, dated 8 Mar. 1941; and Regulation 5, dated 18 Mar. 1941. 

* The constitution of the Production Division, the Purchases Division, 
the Priorities Division, and the Priorities Board was provided for in the Exe- 
cutive Order establishing the Office of Production Management. The Labor 
Division and the Bureau of Research and Statistics were subsequently trans- 
ferred from the National Defense Advisory Commission to the Office of 
Production Management by Regulations 4 and 5 cited in the previous foot- 
note. 

* Three separate sections of the Division deal with problems arising our 
of the securing of (1) materials (including mining and mineral products, 
agricultural and forest products, chemicals and allied products); (2) aircraft, 
ordnance, and tools; and (3) ships, construction, and supplies. 

* Formerly known as the Office of Small Business Activities, the VDetense 
Contract Service was transferred from the Co-ordinator of National Defense 
Purchases to the Division of Production, where it maintains regional offices 
organised with the help of the Federal Reserve system and assisted by a group 
of civilian advisory committees. 

*The Board was appointed on 20 February 1941. Its members are: Mr. 
Samuel R. Fuller, Chairman, Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Admiral. William H. 
Stanlay, Major-General James H. Burns, Mr. George W. Meany (A. F. of 
L.), Mr. James B. Carey (C.I.0.), Mr. John L. Pratt, Mr. William E. Levis, 
Mr. Robert E. Doherty. 
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months of the present war by the Advisory Commission to te 
Council of National Defense and the War and Navy Departments. 
The future work of this Board will warrant close attention, as 1t 
may indicate the trend of much wartime and peace adjustment plan- 
ning. 

In order to co-ordinate the placing of major defence orders and 
contracts and to advise the War and Navy Departments on pro- 
gramme-planning aspects of their schedules for the purchase of de- 
fence materials, articles, and equipment, including finance, profit 
control, contract forms, specifications, and geographical distribution 
of purchasing, a Purchases Division was established, taking over the 
duties of the former Co-ordinator of National Defense Purchases." 
The Purchases Division is organised under six major branches, 
which are designed to expedite defence procurement.? An Advisory 
Committee to the Division of Purchases as a whole represents var- 
ious branches of industry and includes special consultants on labour, 
prices, transportation, warehousing, agriculture, and consumers. In 
order to review proposals for the location by Government agencies 
of additional plants or facilities required for national defence, a 
Plant Site Committee was appointed as part of the Purchases Divi- 
sion. Reeognising the interest of purchasing, production, labour, 
and agriculture in the problem of plant site location, this Committee 
was constituted with representatives of each of the divisions directly 
concerned, namely. a special adviser on agriculture and labour mat- 
ters, a special assistant on labour relations, the Chief of the Air- 
craft, Ordnance, and Tools Branch of the Production Division, 
and the Chairman of the Production Planning Board.* 

Responsibility for ensuring the prompt delivery of materials 
essential to national defence lies with the Priorities Division, which 
takes over the duties and organisation of the former Industrial 
Materials Division and which includes an enlarged Priorities Board. 
The Priorities Division operates through a series of administrative 
groups, and through the advisory priority committees which had 





* Established by Executive Order on 27 June 1940, the Purchases Division 
was transferred to the Office of Production Management by the Executive 
Order establishing that Office and the subsequent regulations. 


* The branches of the Purchases Division include: clothing and equipage, 
contract clearance, equipment and supplies, industrial and strategic materials, 
planning and cost estimating, and subsistence. The subsistence branch has in 
addition a special sub-section dealing with perishable foods. There is also a 
Food Procurement Advisory Committee. 


*The Committee was appointed on 18 March 1941, in furtherance of the 
original Executive Order of 7 January 1941 creating the Office of Production 
Management. In setting up the Committee, the statement was made that the 
initiation of projects for new plants and initial suggestions for site locations 
will continue to be made by the Army ard Navy, the legally authorised con- 
tracting agencies. The Plant Site Committee will work in close co-operation 
with the Plant Site Boards of the Army and Navy, and will emphasise, in 
its recommendations for expediting defence production, the appropriate military 
factors, the geographical decentralisation of defence industries, and the full 
employment of all available labour. 
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already been set up under the former Industrial Materials Division.’ 
The members of the committees are appointed for their technical 
knowledge and familiarity with the industries concerned. It is prob- 
able that they will include both representatives of the Labor Divi- 
sion and representatives appointed directly by the labour move- 
ment.? The Priorities Board consists of the Director and the As- 
sociate Director of the Office of Production Management as er 
officio members, while its three regular members are: the Director 
of the Priorities Division as Chairman, the Director of the Pur- 
chases Division and the Director of the Production Division. It has 
in addition advisory representatives from the Departments of War, 
Army, and Navy, the members of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, and a special adviser on Latin-American problems. The 
Priorities Board serves as an advisory body to the Priorities Division 
as a whole, and is consulted with respect to any proposed manda- 
tory order covering an industry. The Division has authority to issue 
general orders giving preference to defence orders over other pur- 
chasers, so as to prevent shortages. It works in close co-operation 
with many other divisions of the defence programme, and particular- 
ly with the machinery for the control of prices, which will be dis- 
cussed below. Special consultants on labour, prices, consumers, and 
agriculture advise the Priorities Division regularly in order to en- 
sure that the special interests concerned are adequately represented 
whenever a priority order is issued. 

The importance of the Priorities Division has increased as the 
execution of the production programme has been intensified. The 
beginning of shortages in certain materials and the necessity of 
giving first place to defence orders have brought the conviction that 
voluntary priorities may not be adequate. Consequently an Act has 
been adopted to permit the assignment of mandatory priorities to any 
contract or order of the Government agencies, other than the Army 
or Navy, or of private industry which is of vital importance to the 
defence programme.* The Act makes it clear that mandatory prio- 
rities may be extended to sub-contracts which enter directly or in- 
directly into the fulfilment of the prime-contracts which are subject 
to mandatory priorities. Further it permits control of distribution 
of those products or materials in which shortages appear by reason 
of the impact of the defence programme and makes possible the allo- 





2 The administrative groups cover minerals and metals (including separate 
branches for iron and steel, ferrous minerals and alloys, non-ferrous metals, 
aluminium and magnesium), chemicals, commercial aircraft, tools and equip- 
ment (including separate branches for machine tools and general equipment). 
and general products. A new “compliance section” has been established to 
control and supervise cases arising from complaints from within O.P.M., from 
within the Army, from within industry and from the public concerning the 
enforcement of priority orders. Cf. New York Times, 7 July 1941. 

*At the present time the committees do not include directly appointed 
representatives of the labour movement. One of the demands being made, 
particularly by organised labour, is that their representatives should be ap- 
pointed to the various priority committees. At the time of writing representat- 
ives from organised labour are now actually serving on the staff of the Labor 
Division, and as such are participating in these committees. 

* Signed by the President, 2 June 1941. Cf. New York Times, 3 June 1941. 
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cation of such materials to defence and to the most important civilian 
needs in preference to less important uses.‘ The machinery for 
administering priorities powers is closely linked with that of price 
stabilisation and limitation on consumer goods. 

During the third phase of the defence evolution it is probable that 
there will be close co-operation between the machinery for production, 
including the fixing of mandatory priorities, and the machinery for 
controlling prices. since such measures will constitute the outstanding 
features of the defence programme as a whole. The effect of this upon 
both labour administration and workers’ standards of living will be in- 
creasingly apparent as the application of price control comes into 
effect. 

A first step has recently been taken indicating the direction in 
which the defence organisation is moving. On 23 June 1941 a change 
in the structure of the Office of Production Management was 
announced. In order to ‘achieve “a close and unified working 
relationship between the members of the several divisions of the 
O.P.M. which are concerned with the same commodity or material, 
and efficient liaison between defence agencies and industry” a series 
of commodity sections have been established within the O.P.M. 
which will work with approximately 30 major industry committees. 
The Commodity Section chiefs will be the Directors of the three 
O.P.M. divisions concerned with production, purchases, and prior- 
ities respectively. Thus the Production Director will head commod- 
ity sections dealing with automobiles, steel, aluminum, magnesium. 
paper, pulp, and chemicals, and others; the Purchases Director will 
be responsible for the commodity sections where purchasing prob- 
lems are of most importance, for example, textiles, foods, drugs. 
and clothing: while the Priorities Director will have charge of the 
sections in which the problems of import or allocation are significant 
such as rubber, copper, and zinc. There will also be sections for 
transportation, for oil, and for power. Each commodity section wil! 
be a centralised unit to handle all of the O.P.M. problems, and will 
be composed of representatives of each of the Government agencies 
concerned. Consultants of the staff of the Labor Division of the 
O.P.M. will serve on the commodity sections, as will members of the 
staff of the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, whose 
work is described below. A Central Clearing House will serve as an 
informational body for the commodity sections and the industry 
committees, Each industry will establish contact with the commodity 
sections through a committee selected by the O.P.M. from men 
nominated by the industry concerned. The industry committees will 
have advisory functions only, the executive responsibility being left 
to the commodity sections.2. As a result of protests both from the 

*Cf. New York Times, 11 May 1941. Senator Cox had added to the Bill 
an amendment which would have made the Priorities Division independent of 
the Office of Production Management. This proposal was emphatically ob- 
jected to by representatives of the Administration, who believe that it is 
essential that the priorities machinery should remain part of the whole pro- 
duction structure. The amendment was consequently defeated and the adminis- 


tration of the priorities powers left as part of the already constituted produc- 
tion, priorities, and procurement machinery. 

* The Journal of C ommerce, 25 June 1941. As planned at first there were 
not to be labour representatives on the industry committees, the labour point of 
view being furnished only through the consultants on the commodity sections. 
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Labor Policy Advisory Committee and of labour representatives 
throughout the country that labour was not represented on the in- 
dustry committees, a series of labour advisory committees are to 
be established to match each industry advisory committee. The 
members of the labour advisory committees will be named by the 
O.P.M. from nominations made by the A.F. of L., the C.I.O. and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods.* 

Labour policies and the solution of the problems arising from 
the necessity of providing adequate labour supply for the defence 
programme in general are determined largely through the Labor 
Division of the Office of Production Management. The transfer 
of the Labor Division from the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission to the Office of Production Management has not greatly 
affected its duties or structure. Working “in close co-operation with, 
and utilising to the maximum extent compatible with efficiency, all 
appropriate departments and agencies of the Federal Government”, 
the Labor Division has the following responsibilities : 


(a) To ascertain labour requirements for national defence ; 

(b) To develop programmes and co-ordinate efforts for assuring an 
adequate and trained labour supply for defence purposes ; 

(c) To advise with respect to problems of standards of work and em- 
ployment in defence industries ; 

(d) To assist in the prevention and adjustment of any labour contro- 
versies which might retard the defence programmes; and 

(e) To advise and collaborate with the other divisions of the Office cf 
Production Management on all matters affecting labour.’ 


In executing these tasks the Labor Division has been reorganised 
to provide better co-ordination of the earlier Labor Requirement and 
Standards Section, Labor Supply and Training Section, Training 
Within Industry Section, and special sections for the absorption 
of negro labour and other minority groups into the defence pro- 
gramme.* In addition to the heads of the separate sections or ser- 
vices, there are a number of special consultants drawn from industry 
and from organised labour. The Labor Policy Advisory Committee 
continues to serve as the general advisory body for the Labor Divi- 
sion and the Office of Production Management. The series of sub- 
divisions, advisory committees, and expert consultants appointed 
during the first phase of the defence programme have been con- 
tinued under the reorganisation and, in addition, twelve regional 
committees have been set up. The training, retraining, vocational 
education, and apprenticeship plans that were worked out in colla- 
boration with various other Government agencies are to be admin- 
istered through the new Labor Supply Division which incorporates 
the Training Within Industry Service of the Labor Division. This 
work has been fully co-ordinated and intensified to meet the increased 
needs for skilled labour produced by the demand for all-out produc- 
tion.* The Labor Supply Division has been specifically charged with 


*Cf. New York Times, 8 and 10 July 1941. 
*0.P.M. Regulations No. 5, 18 Mar. 1941. 
*Cf. New York Times, 10 July 1941. 


*An “in-plant training conference”, attended by representatives of manage- 
—_ and labour in key defence industries, was held in Washington in March 
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the duty of establishing co-operative relations between plant manage- 
ment and labour and the regular Government agencies, so that these 
services may be utilised to the fullest nossible extent. 

In an additional attempt to eliminate labour disputes from the 
defence industries so as “to assure that all work necessary for na- 
tional defence shall proceed without interruption and with all pos- 
sible speed”, a new agency, the National Defense Mediation Board 
was set up on 19 March 1941, by Executive Order, directly under 
the Office for Emergency Management. The National Defense Medi- 
ation Board is composed of 11 persons, appointed by the President, 
of whom three represent the public, four the workers, and four the 
employers. While the Board is independent both of the Office of 
Production Management and of the Department of Labor, it is 
closely connected with both, since the O.P.M. provides the staff and 
facilities for the Board, while the Secretary of Labor certifies to 
the Board cases “which threaten to burden or obstruct the produc- 
tion or transportation of equipment or materials essential to national 
defence (excluding any dispute coming within the purview of the 
Railway Labor Act as amended) and which cannot be adjusted by 
the Commissioners of Conciliation of the Department of Labor”. 

The new National Defense Mediation Board does not replace 
the work of the Conciliation Division of the Department of Labor, 
which continues in operation throughout the country. Nor does it 
lessen the importance of the work of the investigators of the Laber 
Division (Labor Relations Section) of the O.P.M., who are con- 
stantly watching where disputes may arise throughout the defence 
industries and intervening to prevent their development. The 
National Defense Mediation Board must be considered as part of 
the whole effort to avoid strikes, not as the only strike settlement 
agency. 

Besides the Office of Production Management and the various 
divisions co-ordinated under its Director General and Associate 
Director General, and the National Defense Mediation Board, the 
various remaining divisions that had been set up previously, either 
under the National Defense Advisory Commission, or as collateral 
agencies advising the Council of National Defense, were transferred 
to the Office for Emergency Management.? The structure and func- 
tions of two of these agencies, namely the former Agricultural 
Division and the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
are of particular interest because of their effect on labour supply, 
wages, food costs, the workers’ standards of living, and problems of 
labour administration. 

*Executive Order No. 8716, Establishing the National Defense Mediation 
Board, 19 Mar. 1941. A further Executive Order, No. 8731 of 4 Apr. 1941, 
amending the Order creating the Board, provides for the appointment of 
alternate members to each of the regular members. 

*The former Transportation Division, (which may soon be enlarged ta 
form a central office for transportation), the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation, the Defense Housing Coordinator, and the Coordinator of Cultural 
and Commercial Relations between the American Republics form part of the 
Office for Emergency Management. Joint work between the divisions has been 


facilitated by the use of inter-departmental councils and committees. 
The Office for Emergency Management has also established two adminis- 
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The former Agricultural Division of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission has been. incorporated in the Department cf 
Agriculture, under the personal direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and is known as the Office of Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions. Its work co-ordinates that of other permanent agencies: 
first, by developing plans for protective action to offset unfavour- 
able effects of defence and international changes; second, by ensur- 
ing adequate use of farm population through placing of defence 
plants and orders so as to use reservoirs of employable agricultural 
labour and through training programmes for rural youth; third. by 
organising food industries to make possible their regulation in such 
manner as might become necessary in the event of maximum effort: 
and fourth, by co-operating, with the Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering, in developing new products useful for defence 
purposes to be manufactured from farm raw materials. The rural 
youth training section of the agricultural programme-co-operates with 
the industrial training organisation of the Labor Division of the 
Office for Production Management. 

Related to the work of the Office of Agricultural Defense Rela- 
tions is the Joint Anglo-American Food Committee which was 
formed early in May as an advisory group to consider how United 
States food resources can best be used to aid Great Britain and her 
Allies and to frame general programmes of food supply under the 
provisions of the Lend-Lease Act. 

One of the most significant recent developments in the defence 
structure, nearing the close of the second phase of the programme 
as a whole, was the establishment on 11 April 1941 of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply directly in the Office for 
Emergency Management.2, Mr. Leon Henderson, member of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission and head of the former 
Price Stabilization Division, was appointed Administrator. The new 


trative divisions to aid all the various parts of the defence programme. A 
Central Administrative Division was set up to co-ordinate the administrative 
problems; the former Information Division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission was transferred to the Office for Emergency Management and 
made responsible for the publicity work of all the divisions. 

Further, the National Defense Research Committee, which had been created 
by the Council of National Defense in June 1940 to correlate and support 
scientific research on the mechanism and devices of warfare, was transferred 
under the reorganisation of the defence programme to the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, as was also the Defense Communications Board. 

The Administrator of Export Control and the Coordinator of Health, 
Welfare and Related Defense Activities (established in the Federal Security 
Agency), as well as the Permanent Joint Board on Defense of the United 
States and Canada, remain outside the Office for Emergency Management and 
report directly to the President. Similarly, the Selective Service System and 
the defence work of the United States Coast Guard (Department of the Treas- 
ury), like the United States Marine Corps (Department of the Navy), and 
the War Department, form part of the national defence system but report 
directly to the President without going through the Office for Emergency 
Management. The Council of National Defense and its Advisory Commission 
maintain liaison with the Offiée for Emergency Management, although they 
report directly to the President, since they are set up by separate statute. 

2 Defense, Vol. 2, No. 21, 27 May 1941. 

? Executive Order No. 8734, Establishing the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply in the Executive Office of the President and Defining its 
Functions and Duties, dated 11 Apr. 1941. 
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Office of Price Administration merges the former Price Stabiliza- 
tion Division and the former Consumer Division and has additional 
responsibilities as well. It is to 

take all lawful steps necessary or appropriate in order (1) to prevent 
price spiralling, rising costs of living, profiteering, and inflation resulting from 
market conditions caused by the diversion of large segments of the Nation’s 
resources to the defence programme, by interruptions to normal sources of 
supply, or by other influences growing out of the emergency; (2) to prevent 
speculative accumulation, withholding, and hoarding of materials and commo- 
dities; (3) to stimulate provision of the necessary supply of materials and 
commodities required for civilian use, in such manner as not to conflict with 
the requirements of the War, Navy, and other departments and agencies of 
the Government, and of foreign Governments, for materials, articles, and 
equipment needed for defence (such requirements are hereinafter referred to 
as “military defence needs”) ; and (4) after the satisfaction of military defence 
needs to provide, through the determination of policies and the formulation 
of plans and programmes, for the equitable distribution of the residual supply 
of such materials and commodities among competing civilian demands." 


It will study the nation’s civilian requirements, the status and 
trend of prices, wages, costs and their relationship to prices. and 
the impact of the defence programme upon civilian living standards. 
It co-operates with other agencies of the Government, making re- 
commendations as to the prices to be paid for materials and com- 
modities, and in particular it consults with the Office of Production 
Management with respect to its procurement, production, planning. 
priority, and other actions affecting supplies available for civilian 
use. The new Office also formulates plans for the effective use of 
consumer goods and develops programmes for stabilising rents. 

In carrying out its programme and making its findings the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply is advised by a Price 
Administration Committee consisting of the Administrator as Chair- 
man. the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Federal Loan Administrator, the Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
Director General and Associate Director General of the Office of 
Production Management. Included in the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is the organisation set up under the former Consumer Divi- 
sion of the National Defense Advisory Commission under Commis- 
sioner Harriet Elliott, which has laid special stress on the problems 
arising out of retail price stabilisation. 

The work of the Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply and its relationship with other agencies—both emergency 
defence agencies and regular Government departments—may in- 


dicate the future trend not only of the defence programme but also 
of the planning for post-war reconstruction. 

Finally, on 20 May 1941, the President set up a new agency 
for co-ordination in the Office for Emergency Management, namely 
the Office of Civilian Defense, and appointed Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York City as Director. The Executive Order creating the 
O.C.D. (as it was immediately named) outlined its functions: 


To assure effective co-ordination of Federal relations with State and local 
governments engaged in defence activities, to provide for necessary co-opera- 





*Executive Order No. 8734, op. cit. 
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tion with State and local governments in respect to measures for adequate 
protection of the civilian population in emergency periods, to facilitate con- 
structive civilian participation in the defence programme, and to sustain na- 
tional morale.* 


Future DEVELOPMENTS 


The establishment of the National Defense Mediation Board, 
the re-organisation of a number of the former divisions of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission under the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, the transfer of the other former Divisions directly 
under the Office for Emergency Management, and the establish- 
ment of an Office of Civilian Defense marked the close of the 
second stage of defence production. The emphasis throughout the 
second phase has been on production, as was indicated above. Dur- 
ing the next stage it is expected that the emphasis will be on the 
issuing of mandatory priorities, price regulation and other aspects 
of social and economic control, and the mobilisation of civilian ser- 
vices under the new Office of Civilian Defense. The effect on the 
worker of possible rises in costs, the relationship of wages and the 
restriction of consumer goods to price control and to measures for 
the avoidance of inflation, is obvious. How far the workers’ con- 
cern will be kept to the fore throughout this period will depend on 
the administration of the defence programme itself, and on the 
degree of participation of organised workers throughout the admi- 
nistrative machinery. 

The complex situation of the American labour movement itself 
is reflected both in the defence structure and in the public discus- 
sion of the issues being faced in carrying out the defence program- 
me. This has been particularly evident in the selection of members 
of the various new agencies. In the case of Mr. Hillman as the 
labour representative, first on the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission and subsequently on the Office of Production Management, 
the appointment was made by the President; on an individual 
basis, although the intention was clearly to provide a place for 
organised labour. On the other hand, the appointment of the labour 
representatives to the National Defense Mediation Board and on 
the membership of a number of advisory committees was on the 
nomination of the representative labour organisations themselves. 
This latter procedure has been widely acclaimed by the labour 
movement. 

It is interesting today to compare the methods of achieving 
responsible economic representation in the defence structure with 
the situation during the last war. In the 1916-18 period, when 
United States workers first urged that they should be given respons- 
ible representation, opposition was widely voiced by the employers 
who feared the implied recognition of unionism. When Samuel 
Gompers demanded “labour representation” on the board that was 
proposed for the settlement of disputes, particularly in the ship- 
building industry, employers contested the right of organised labour 
to “representation as such” on any agency; but they were willing 
to concede that Samuel Gompers should nominate himself, or any 

*Executive Order No. 8757, Establishing the Office of Civilian Defense in 
the Office for Emergency Management of the Executive Office of the President, 
dated 20 May 1941. 
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other labour leader, to participate on the board as an individual 
who could speak for labour. Today the employers do not contest 
the demands of organised labour for representation. 

The Department of Labor itself has worked with labour repre- 
sentatives of all the major groups, while responsibility has fallen to 
Mr. Hillman, as Associate Director General in the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, and his associates, and to the Labor Policy Ad- 
visory Committee, for providing adequate labour supply, planning 
training programmes, and meeting the labour requirements of the de- 
fence production. The representatives of the national labour organ- 
isations on the new Mediation Board have been given additional 
resonsibility in dealing with some of the labour issues that may 
lead to stoppages of production, and, by solution of the disputes, 
to prevent public demand for anti-strike legislation and mandatory 
controls. Organised labour is represented both directly on a large 
number of the Advisory Committees and indirectly through employ- 
ment on the staff of the Labor Division and through the labour 
consultants that have been drawn directly from the labour move- 
ment. But while organised labour has thus been given full respon- 
sibility in some aspects of defence, the same degree of labour repre- 
sentation has not been attained on some of the other defence agen- 
cies, whether in their national bodies or in their advisory commit- 
tees. Furthermore, labour leaders who serve on the staff or on 
the committees sometimes have tended to lose stature as spokesmen 
for labour, partly owing to the methods of selection and partly 
because they have sometimes ceased to be directly responsible to 
their labour groups. On the other hand, it should be noted that none 
of the labour representatives have resigned from their trade union 
positions and that all intend to return to them. 

The influence of business men has been evident primarily in the 
production groups where their interest is most directly concerned, 
and particularly in the new commodity sections. The selection of 
important employers on all the various agencies has however been 
largely on an individual basis rather than on the nomination of 
employers’ associations. It is in the administrative and executive 
application of the principle of full responsible collaboration that 
the contrast with the practice in Great Britain, where the success 
of the war effort stems to no small degree from the practice of tri- 
partite collaboration from local and area advisory bodies up through 
the national regular Government agencies, is most striking. 

The contrast lies not only in the structure but far more deeply 
in the status of the labour movement and in the organisation of 
industry itselfi—in Great Britain, the long accepted and recognised 
administrative use of employers’ and workers’ organisations; in the 
United States perhaps a more dynamic organisation, but one in 
which the labour movement is still divided and fighting for recog- 
nition. The challenge before the United States defence programme 
today from an administrative point of view is how to harness the 
dynamic power both of the labour movement and of management 
and make them full and responsible participants, not only in the 
specifically production and labour fields, but in every phase of the 
defence effort. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


VISITS TO THE OFFICE 
Mr. FRANK LANGSTONE 


The Honourable Frank Langstone, New Zealand Minister of 
External Affairs, visited the International Labour Office on 19 
June 1941. 


Mr. Langstone, who is one of the leaders of the New Zealand Trade Mis- 
sion to the United States and Canada, was received by Mr. E. J. Phelan, 
Acting Director of the International Labour Office, and by his principal 


collaborators. 
Mr. Langstone has a first hand knowledge of the working of the Interna- 


tional Labour Organisation, having been Vice-President of the last Session 
of International Labour Conference, held in Geneva in June 1939. He was 
accompanied by Mr. L. J. Schmitt, permanent head of the New Zealand De- 
partment of Industries and Commerce, Mr. J. P. D. Johnsen, of the New 
Zealand Customs Department, and Mr. Bruce Turner. 


Sir Frroz Kuan Noon 


Sir Firoz Khan Noon, K.C.I.E., High Commissioner for India 
in the United Kingdom, paid a visit to the International Labour 
Office on 24 June 1941. He was received by Mr. E. J. Phelan, 
Acting Director. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, who has been closely associated with 
the work of the I.L.O., has since 1936 represented the Government 
of India on the Governing Body and at the International Labour 
Conference. 


New LEGISLATION Prourpitinc NicHt WorK IN BAKERIES 
IN FINLAND 


Finland’s ratification of the International Labour Convention 
No. 20 prohibiting night work in bakeries was registered on 26 May 
1928, night work in bakeries having been, generally speaking, pro- 
hibited by an Act dated 8 January 1928. In subsequent years some 
discussion took place in the Committee of the International Lahour 
Conference and the Committee of Experts on the application of 
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Conventions with reference to the significance of a provision in the 
1928 Act to the effect that “kneaders and accessory workers... 
may be employed partly at night . . . for so long before and after 
the other workers as the Minister of Social Affairs considers neces- 
sary, on the application of and after consultation with the employ- 
ers’ and employees’ organisations concerned or their representa- 
tives”. All doubt on the subject has now been removed by the pas- 
sage of an Act, dated 19 July 1940, repealing the above quoted 
provision. The new Act maintains a provision of the 1928 Act to 
the effect that “if special considerations so require, the competent 
industrial inspector, on receipt of an application and by way of 
exception, may authorise the carrying out of work covered by this 
Act on not more than ten specified nights preceding a working day 
in the course of a year”; but adds that the wages paid to employees 
for such night work shall be not less than 100 per cent. higher 
than the ordinary wage. The provisions in respect of penalties for 
contraventions are also made stricter. In other respects the new 
Act maintains the provisions of the 1928 Act.? 


SOCIAL POLICY 


GOVERNMENT DECLARATION ON SocrAL PoLicy IN FINLAND 


Wace Boarps AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES PROPOSED 


At a conference of representatives of the central organisations 
of employers and workers in Finland which was convened by Mr. 
Fagerholm, the Minister of Social Affairs, on 20 February 1941, 
the attitude of the Government to employment and wage questions 
was explained. It was the first time that such a conference had been 
held in Finland under official auspices, and also the first time that 
so large a number of employers’ and workers’ representatives had 
met to discuss labour questions. Among the subjects considered 
was the possibility of establishing wage boards and a system of 
family allowances. 


Industrial Relations.and Wage Policy. 


The Minister explained that while the Government desired to avoid State 
intervention in industrial relations, it might have to take action in cases where 
the parties did not belong to an organisation. It therefore proposed to consider 
the setting up of one or more wage boards to follow the movement of wages, 
take action against employers who underpay their workers, investigate com- 
plaints, etc. As regards wage policy, the Government considered that in any 
attempt to set off the rise in the cost of living, provision must first be made 
for the low-paid workers, while the higher paid workers would have to be 
content with a relatively smaller rise. In any case there could be no question 
in the present circumstances of a rise in real wages. 

In conclusion, the Minister read the following Government declaration: 





1 Finlands Férfattninassamling, 1940, No. 382. 
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(1) The Government strongly emphasises the importance of industrial 
peace and urges the parties to try through free negotiations to arrive at agree- 
ments likely to secure industrial peace and make it possible for production and 
the work of reconstruction to be carried on, this being a vital necessity for 
the community and every section of the population in present circumstances. 

(2) The Government requests the parties to consider whether it would 
not be desirable to take up for unprejudiced study the question of establishing a 
system likely to secure industrial peace for some time to come and give both 
industry and labour an increased sense of security; nevertheless, this should 
not be allowed to hold up the settlement of pending wage questions. 

(3) With regard to wage increases the Government puts forward the 
following general principles, which it considers should be taken into account 
in the wage settlements reached in the different branches of activity: 

(a) in the present circumstances wage policy should be in conformity 
with the economic possibilities of the country, but at the same time it should 
be clearly influenced by social considerations, and above all it should aim at 
helping those who are in the worst position so that they can be sure of a 
livelihood during the emergency ; 

(b) wage increases that go further than the rise in the cost-of-living 
index number would suggest should be allowed only when it is a question of 
very low-paid groups of workers and in some other possible exceptional cases ; 

(c) the low-paid groups of workers in the various industries and branches 
of economic activity should, if possible, be given full compensation for the 
rise in the cost-of-living index; these groups should be deemed to include the 
workers whose wages in relation to the average wage for all workers in differ- 
ent grades in an undertaking or at a workplace can be considered to be low; 

(d) for other workers, wage increases should be granted on a degressive 
scale in such a way that the average of all the increases is equivalent to about 
two-thirds of the rise in the cost-of-living index ; 

(e) as a basis of comparison, the cost-of-living index number for the 
whole of the last year of peace, August 1938 to July 1939, should be taken, 
and for wages, the rates in force in 1939 before the outbreak of the war be- 
tween the Great Powers. 

(4) The Government is prepared to appoint a committee to supervise 
the calculation of the index numbers; one employers’ and one workers’ repre- 
sentative will be appointed to the committee, with the head of the Social Re- 
search Bureau as chairman. 

(5) The Government considers it desirable that employers and workers 
should, through their organisations, agree on wage questions and supervise 
the observance of such agreements; in the case of workplaces where the organ- 
isations concerned are without influence, the Government is prepared to enquire 
into the question of the desirability of appointing one or more wage boards, 
which would be required to investigate complaints from such workplaces and 
take the necessary measures. 

(6) The Government, acting in conjunction with the organisations, will 
see to it that instructions are issued as to the order in which workers may be 
dismissed in cases where an industria] undertaking or similar workplace which 
in normal times has a permanently employed staff is compelled to reduce its 
staff on account of the lack of work. 

(7) As it is clear that with the present high cost of living large families 
are in the most difficult situation, the Government is prepared to adopt a 
favourable attitude to the question of children’s allowances to needy large 
families. A Bill on the subject is being prepared, and it is proposed that the 
allowances shall be financed out of the proceeds of a special tax which would 
be payable by all sections of the population; in addition a direct State subsidy 
will probably be necessary. 

Speeches were also made by the President of the Central Employers’ Fed- 
eration and the President of the Finnish Confederation of Trade Unions, who 
in the main supported the principles of the Government declaration.’ 





1 Arbetarbladet, Helsingfors, 21 and 25 Feb. 1941. 
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Family Allowances. 

The final section of the Government declaration mentions the preparation 
of a Bill on family allowances. A report on this subject was recently submitted 
by a Committee on Population Policy which had been appointed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Committee, after drawing attention to the tendency of the natural 
increase of the population to decline and the obligation of the State to remove, 
if possible, any economic causes of this decline, proposes that a State family 
allowance shall be paid to needy families with not less than three children 
under 15 years of age. Needy families are defined as those whose annual 
income for taxation purposes does not exceed 12,000 Finnish marks in localities 
with the lowest cost of living and 24,000 Finnish marks in those with the 
highest cost of living. The family allowance would be at the rate of 450, 550, 
650 and 750 Finnish marks a year, according to the cost of living in the locality, 
for each child entitled to benefit. Only families with at least four children 
would receive an allowance in respect of each child. Families with three chil- 
dren would receive allowances in respect of only two children. The scale would 
be as follows: 



































Total allowance for families with 
Cost-of- Income 

iving group limit Three Four Five Six Seven 
children children children children children 
Fmk. Fmk. Fmk. Fmk. Fmk. 
I 12,000 900 1,800 2.250 2.700 3,150 
IT 16,000 1,100 2,200 2,750 3,300 3,850 
III 20.000 1,300 2,600 3,250 3,900 4,550 
IV 24,000 1,500 3,000 3,750 4,500 5,250 








According to the Committee’s estimates, there are in Finland at present 
about 400,000 children for whom family allowances would be payable under 
the above system. The cost is estimated at about 150 million Finish marks. 
The Committee proposes that it should be met by the addition of a so-called 
population levy to the local taxes, which it is estimated would yield about 130 
million Finnish marks. To this could be added the yield of the so-caled tax 
on bachelors, that is to say, the supplementary tax on taxpayers who have no 
tamily responsibilities, which is estimated at 25 million Finnish marks a year, 
thus covering the whole cost of the family allowances. 

The Committee has also taken into account the special difficulties of wage- 
earners, whose wages have not risen nearly as much as the cost of living, and 
proposes that they should be granted a somewhat larger family allowance. 
This would be financed by an employers’ contribution at the rate of one-half 
per cent. of the worker’s pay. It is estimated that this would provide an 
allowance 50 per cent. higher than the ordinary rates set out above. 

In order to make it difficult to use the allowances for purposes other than 
the children’s benefit, it is proposed that they should be granted in kind. Pay- 
ments in cash would be made only as a supplementary measure. It is suggested 
that the payment of the allowances should be effected through the social assis- 
tance or child welfare boards of the local authorities. Lastly, the Committee 
proposes that the payment of allowances should begin without delay, instead 
of waiting until the necessary funds have been raised in the manner proposed 
by the Committee.’ 


Lasour LEGISLATION IN INDIA 

CONSULTATION CONCERNING PoLicy 
Reference has already been made in these pages to meetings 
which took place in Calcutta in January 1941 between the Labour 
Member of the Government of India and representatives of em- 
ployers and workers to consider certain labour questions.2 These 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, pp. 557-559. 
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and other proposals were examined and conclusions reached at a 
conference convened by the Government of India and attended by 
delegations from Departments dealing with labour of all the Pro- 
vinces, except Orissa and the North West Frontier Province, and 
some of the States, including Hyderabad and Baroda in particular. 
The Conference—the second of its kind'—was held at New Delhi 
on 27 and 28 January 1941 with the Labour Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, in the chair. The sub- 
jects considered were conciliation of industrial disputes, holidays 
with pay, extension of the scope of the Factories Act, conditions 
for Government recognition of trade unions, extension of maternity 
benefits to coal mines, and sickness insurance. 

The chairman recalled the meetings he had already had with 
representatives of employers and workers, but remarked that the 
consultations had not been undertaken with a view to impinging in 
any way upon the jurisdiction of the Governments of the Provinces 
and the States, on whom rested the primary responsibility for such 
initiative. The Central Government took that step because it was 
more convenient for it to consult with organisations representative 
of the whole country than for any single Provincial or State Gov- 
ernment, and the task of the Central Government and the Central 
Legislature would be limited to co-ordination in order to secure 
uniformity of legislation. Differences in standards, as between one 
Province and another, or between a Province and a State, affected 
many industries and led to practical difficulties in industrial expan- 
sion. The Conference aimed at removing such difficulties. 

The conclusions reached by the Conference, after considering 
the memoranda prepared by the Government of India on the differ- 
ent questions on the agenda, are summarised below. 


Strikes and Lock-outs. 

The Conference generally agreed that the procedure proposed by the 
Central Government regarding prohibition of strikes and lock-outs during the 
period of conciliation might be adopted and legislation undertaken on those 
lines. The proposal was that, in all cases, 14 days’ notice to the opposite party 
should be required and that a copy of the notice should at the same time be 
required to be sent to the Labour Commissioner or other officer appointed to 
deal with the matter. Such notice should contain a statement of reasons for 
the action contemplated. The Labour Commissioner or his representative 
should, on the receipt of the notice, endeavour to obtain a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute. If his attempts at conciliation failed, the strike or lock-out 
could be started at the end of the fortnight in case the parties desired it. 

Should the dispute be of sufficient importance to necessitate intervention, 
the Government concerned would have time during the fortnight to decide 
whether a Board of Conciliation or Court of Inquiry under the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1929, should be appointed. The Act should be amended in order to pro- 
vide further that, in the event of the setting up of a Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation, the strike or lock-out should not be started for two 
months from the date of its appointment or till its conclusions were published, 
whichever was earlier. It was also suggested that during the period of con- 
ciliation the status quo should be maintained by the employers and workers. 


Holidays with Pay. 
The suggestion was generally accepted that all workers should be accorded 
a certain minimum number of annual holidays with pay, that that number should 


1 The first of such conferences, which it is hoped it may be possible to hold an- 
nually, was attended by Labour Ministers and met at New Delhi on 21 and 22 Jan. 1940. 
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be six days for a year’s continuous service and that interruptions due to sick- 
ness, accident, absence from work with the permission of the employer, or 
intermittent involuntary unemployment should not be taken into account in 
reckoning the period of continuous service qualifying for the holiday, provided 
that the duration of absence from work did not exceed a specified limit, as, 
for instance, a total of 30 days in the year. . 

The principle of weekly holidays for persons employed in commercial 
establishments and shops was generally assented to by the Conference, provided 
that it could be given effect to without prejudice to the existing rights and 
privileges of the employees. 


Extension of the Scope of Factories Act. 


The proposal to amend the Factories Act in order to enable a Provincial 
Government to bring within the Scope of the Act, by general notification, 
all establishments using power-driven machinery and employing ten or more 
persons was also generally accepted. 


Official Recognition of Trade Unions. 


It was generally considered desirable to have central legislation laying 
down conditions for recognition of trade unions by Provincial Governments. 
It was, moreover, agreed that such legislation should state the basic principles, 
leaving the Provincial Governments free to add other conditions where such 
action might be found desirable. The principles agreed upon to be embodied 
in central legislation were: (1) fulfilment of the requirements of the Trade 
Unions Act; (2) no restrictions on membership due to communal or religious 
distinctions; (3) obligation to submit a list of the members to the Government ; 
(4) the executive of the union should meet at least once in three months and 
be fully acquainted with all important matters relating to the union; and (5) 
the union should have been in existence for a period of at least six months 
prior to the application for recognition. 


Extension of Maternity Benefits to Coal Mines. 


The Conference agreed that the Central Government should undertake 
legislation, on the same lines as the existing legislation on the subject in 
respect of factory labour, and that the rate of benefit should be fixed at eight 
annas, or the daily wage, whichever was less. 


Sickness Insurance. 


It was agreed that a preliminary actuarial examination should be made 
of large industries (textile, cement, iron and steel) as well as a similar survey 
of smaller industries (mineral waters, hosiery, printing), the cost of the in- 
vestigation being borne by the Central Government, and that on the basis of 
that study a scheme should be drawn up towards the cost of which both em- 
ployers and workers would contribute. 


The above proposals will be presented in the form of official Bills to the 
Legislative Assembly in its 1941 Autumn Session, and the Bills will be cir- 
culated in draft to various Indian States.’ 


Proposep LABouR CoDE IN PERU 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE SUPREME CourRT 


At the opening of the Courts of Justice on 18 March 1941. the 
retiring President of the Supreme Court, Dr. M. Benigno Valdivia, 
submitted his report on the work of the preceding year. In the 
course of this report he stressed the desirability of issuing a Labour 
Code as early as possible. 





1 Communications to the I.L.0.; The Statesman, New Delhi, 30 Jan. 1941. 
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“Legislation on this subject”, he said, “is fragmentary, The decisions of 
the courts and magistrates fail to give it any coherence or to fill in the gaps 
which characterise it, not to speak of the attainment of any kind of harmony ; 
for the existing provisions are derived from different and diverse sources, to 
such a degree that in some cases they appear to contradict each other. Con- 
sequently, as I have said, these provisions should be brought together and 
co-ordinated in such a way as to form a body of law completely covering the 
problems presented by the modern contract of employment, central point of all 
social legislation. The legal nature and definition of the contract of employ- 
ment must be determined, the relations, between capital and labour must be 
definitely regulated, and a harmonious balance must be established both be- 
tween them and as between contractors, capitalists, and workers.” After alluding 
to doctrines already put forward, and specific proposals already drafted in this 
sphere, and to the importance which the promulgation of a satisfactory Labour 
Code would have from the point of view of the future development of legal 
theory and legal constitutions, Dr. Benigno Valdivia concluded, “Congress will 
be conferring a great benefit on the country and filling in a very serious gap if 
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it faces this task and issues a satisfactory Labour Code”. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AMENDMENT OF THE LABouR Act IN MEXxIco 


A Decree of 29 March 1941 amends several sections of the Fed- 
eral Labour Act of 28 August 1931? relating to strikes and concilia- 


tion and arbitration. 


New Strike Regulations. 


According to the new Act “Strike” means a lawful temporary suspension 
of work as a result of a combination of employees. 

A strike must be limited to the mere act of suspending work. Acts of 
coercion or physical violence or moral pressure committed against persons or 
property are punished by imprisonment up to two years and a fine up to 10,000 
pesos, in addition to compensation for the damage caused, unless the act in 
question constitutes another offence entailing a heavier penalty. 

A strike cannot be declared unless: (1) the sole purpose thereof is one 
or more of the lawful objects specified in the Federal Labour Act*; (2) it is 
— by a majority of the employees of the undertaking or business con- 
cerned. 

Furthermore, the employees, before declaring a strike, must forward to 
the employer a statement in writing concerning their demands, announcing 
their intention to begin a strike and specifying expressly the purpose of the 
strike: the notice must be given not less than six days, and in the case of 
a public service, not less than 10 days before the date fixed for the suspension 
of work. The time limit shall be reckoned from the time when notice was 
given to the employer. 

The above statement of demands has to be sent to the conciliation and 
arbitration board, accompanied by a copy which the chairman of the board 
shall transmit to the employer on the day on which he receives it, subject to 
his own responsibility. The employer or his representatives must reply in 
writing to the claims of the employees within 48 hours, likewise through the 
medium of the conciliation and arbitration board. 





1 El Comercio, 19 March 1941. 
2Cf. Legislative Series, 1931, Mexico 1. 
® Cf. Section 260 of the Federal Labour Act, 1931. 
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If the workplace, undertaking or business is not situated in the place 
where, the board meets, the employees are entitled to lodge their statement 
of claims with the nearest labour authority or, in default of the labour author- 
ity, with the highest administrative authority in the place in question. 

The authority which receives the statement of demands shall transmit 
it to the employer on the same day, subject to its responsibility ; the authority 
concerned shall, in turn, transmit all the documents in the case by the quickest 
possible means to the conciliation and arbitration board as soon as the reply 
has been received and communicated to the employees, or if the employer 
fails to reply within the time limit of 48 hours. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Procedure. 


The conciliation and arbitration board institutes conciliation proceedings 
in conformity with the rules laid down in the Federal Labour Act’, in order 
to arrive at a settlement between the parties. The main modifications regarding 
procedure are the following: If the employees fail to appear at the conciliation 
proceedings, the time limit specified in the notice for the beginning of the 
strike shall not run. If the employer or his lawful representative fail to 
appear, the chairman of the board shall take all the measures of compulsion 
laid down in the Act for the purpose of compelling them to appear. 

The conciliation hearings or refusal by the employer to take part in them 
shall not suspend the effects of the notice prescribed by the Act. 

If a strike is declared by a number less than the majority of the employees 
of the undertaking or business concerned, or in the event of failure to comply 
with the requirements of the advance strike notice, or if it is declared con- 
trary to the provisions of a collective contract of employmnt or is declared 
for any other than the lawful purpose stated in the Act, the conciliation and 
arbitration board must declare ex officio, within 48 hours of the suspension 
of work, that a state of strike does not exist in the workplace or business in 
question and in consequence shall: (1) fix a time limit of twenty-four hours 
for the employees who have left their work to return to it; (2) warn them 
that their contracts of employment will be terminated except in case of force 
majeure by the mere fact of their having failed to comply with this decision 
before the expiration of the said time limit; (3) declare that the employer has 
incurred no liability and that he is free to conclude contracts with other em- 
ployees and is entitled to bring an action for civil liability under the conditions 
laid down in article 5 of the Constitution against those persons who refuse 
to continue work; and (4) take such measures as it may consider suitable in 
order that the employees who have not left their work may continue it. 

Persons who prevent or obstruct the carrying out of these measures or 
who prevent or obstruct the resumption of work in the work-place or business 
affected by a strike which the conciliation and arbitration board has declared 
to be non-existent or unlawful, and persons who are not employees of the 
work-place or business concerned who take part in such a strike, shall be 
punished by imprisonment up to two years and a fine not exceeding 10,000 
pesos. 


THE CREATION OF NATIONAL JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS FOR THE 
RetaAIL DistRIBUTIVE TRADES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In December 1940 the Executive Council of the National Union 
of Distributive and Allied Workers of Great Britain adopted a set 
of rules for the constitution of national joint industrial councils for 
the retail distributive trades. Under the new scheme the various 
trades are classified into eight different groups with the object of 
ensuring the largest joint action between employers and employees 
in each group. The collaboration between employers and employees 


1Cf. Chapter 4, Part 9, of the Fedcral Labour Act 1931. 
* Diario Oficial, 10 April 1941, Vol. CXXV, No. 35, p. 3. 
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will be directed to the general improvement of the conditions of 
work in each group as well as to the promotion of the interests of 


all concerned. 


Efforts will be made to secure the adoption by employers and employees 
in each group of all pertinent decisions concerning wages, hours of work, and 
other conditions of employment adopted by the Council in the light of the 
diverse circumstances which the joint machinery will have revealed to exist 
in the various areas and trades. 

The Joint Councils will not only serve to bring to the attention of the 
responsible Government Departments the needs and opinions of the industry 
but will also be entrusted with the consideration of the matters submitted to 
the Council by the Government authorities. Each Council may, moreover, 
undertake to collect information and statistics on matters of interest to the 
group it represents; to make certain recommendations in regard to the im- 
provement of health conditions in the group; to consider all questions pertain- 
ing to training and employment within the group; and co-operate with Joint 
Councils and joint bodies in other retail trades for a more efficient handling of 
matters of common interest. 

Each Joint Council consists of representatives of employers and an equal 
number of representatives of employees appointed each year by their respective 
trade organisations and trade unions which have accepted the scheme. The 
latter also appoint, by mutual agreement, an independent chairman for the 
respective Joint Councils. Failing such mutual agreement the parties concerned 
are obliged to accept an independent chairman nominated by the Minister of 
Labour after consultation with them. 

The rules require that ordinary meetings of the members of a Council be 
held as often as is shown to be necessary and at any rate not less frequently 
than once a year, whereas special meeting may be held at any time upon the 
request of either the employers’ or the employees’ representatives on the Coun- 
cil. At least one quarter of the representatives of the employers and of the 
employees on the Council will be required to constitute a quorum. Whenever 
a council appoints a committee there must always be equal representation of 
the employers and employees. 

Joint Councils have already been set up in England and Wales for certain 
groups of retail trades. These include the food trades (excluding butchers and 
bakers) the drapery, outfitting, and footwear trades, the stationery, book- 
selling, newsagency, tobacco, and confectionery trades, and also hairdressing.’ 


The Adjustment of Disputes. 


Where a difference arises between an employer or an employer's associa- 
tion and a trade union in regard to questions falling within the purview of 
Joint Councils, the matter is first dealt with by the parties immediately con- 
cerned and in the event that a settlement is not reached the question is sul- 
mitted to the Joint Council or such committees thereof as may have power to 
handle the matter. The expenses involved by the proceedings are met in equal 
share by the employers’ and the employees’ organisations. 

The Council as a whole and particularly the representatives of the em- 
ployees thereon must endeavour to ensure that no strike, lock-out or other 
unauthorised action takes place until the above mentioned adjustment procedure 
has been resorted to, and in the event of the outbreak of such a strike or 
lock-out, it is their duty to use their best endeavours to obtain an early settle- 
ment of the dispute. If the Council does not succeed the dispute may be re- 
ported to the Minister of Labour for reference to the National Arbitration 
Tribunal whose decision will be legally binding on all the parties.’ 





1The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1941. 
2The New Dawn, 18 Jan. 1941, pe. 18 et seq., and the Distributive Trades 
Journal, Vol. 3, No. 28, April 1941, p. 6. 
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ORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN CHINA 


Numerous measures have been! and are being taken in China 
for increasing the volume, and the organisation, of employment, 
some of which are mentioned below by way of examples. 


Industrial Development. 


A large number of factories for the production of iron and steel, oil, 
alcohol, electric power, and chemicals have been moved from the coastal and 
riverside towns to the interior, and others, either started and run by the Gov- 
ernment or receiving subsidies from it, have been set up. The output of coal 
and minerals such as copper, iron, tin, antimony, and tungsten has also been 
enhanced.? In addition, there has been an appreciable expansion in the tea 
industry in recent years.* 


Vocational Training. 


The Ministry of Education has taken steps to increase the facilities for 
training for mechanical and electrical engineering in 15 Universities, as a 
result of which it is expected that 5,000 additional engineers will be trained 
during a period of five years.‘ A tanning school for training workers for the 
leather industry has been set up at Chengtu by the Government of the Szech- 
wan Province.’ Under the auspices of the New Life Movement Women’s 
Association, a scheme for training 500,000 women and girls for hand-loom 
weaving has been organised, the number trained between February and May 
1940 being 32,000.° 

The Department of Reconstruction of the Chekiang Provincial Govern- 
ment has made arrangements for the establishment of special training classes 
for salaried employees and manual workers in the provincial vocational schools 
in Chekiang.’” A scheme has been drawn up by the Municipal Council, the 
Rotary Club, and the Salvation Army jointly for the establishment of a camp 
for indigents at the International Settlement at Shanghai, under the direction 
of the Salvation Army. The inmates, who will be collected and taken to the 
camp by the police, will be trained and employed on the premises, and they will 
be released only if proper guarantees are furnished.* 

Reference may also be made in this connection to a vocational training 
institute set up at Chungking by the Disabled Soldiers’ Vocational Guidance 
Association for providing vocational training for disabled soldiers in various 
crafts and industries." Some of these soldiers are also trained and employed 
for escorting a new system of caravans engaged in the transport of mail and 
goods by special routes.” 


1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIV, No. 1, April 1940, pp. 17-18. 


? For an account of recent expansion of industry see Onc Wen-nao (Wonc Wen- 
HAO): “China’s Economic Reconstruction in War Time”, in the Central Bank of China 
Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 3, Autumn 1940, pp. 287-289. 


% Not less than 30,000,000 dollars worth of tea was exported during 1939, and the 
figure for 1940 was expected to be still higher. The expansion is attributed to the 
establishment of the National Tea Corporation in 1937, a body—planned to be semi- 
official in character, byt Sou transformed into a Government undertaking—subsi- 
diary to the Foreign Trade Commission and controlling the production and marketing 
of tea. (Cf. China Critic, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, 3 Oct. 1940, and the Central Bank of 
China Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 2, Summer 1940.) 


4 Sin Wan Pao, 27 ‘Mon. 1940. 

5 Shun Pao, 14 Nov. 1940. 

© North China Daily News, 29 Oct. 1940. 
7 Sin Wan Pao, 16 Oct. 1940. 

® The National Herald, 22 Nov. 1940. 

® Ibid., 22 Nov. 1940. 

10 Shanghai Evening Post, 4 Jan. 1941. 
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Public Works. 


A considerable number of workers are engaged on extensive land reclam- 
ation and road building works, and a compulsory labour service is organised 
in some places for that purpose. In Yunnan Province, for instance, there is 
a central office with branches in different localities, and varying proportions of 
the adult population, both men and women, ranging up to 50 per cent. according 
to the local demand for labour, are drafted into the service. The men are 
exempted from military duties for the duration of the service. There is a 
fixed rate of wages and task for the day, and medical and sanitary arrange- 
ments are provided.* 


Central Planning Board. 


Finally, it may be added that a Central Planning Board, including a 
number of experts, was formally established at Chungking on 1 October 1940 
for planning for the future and for the co-ordination of social and economic 


policy.” 
CHINESE EMIGRATION 


A summary is given below of the returns recently published by 
the Harbour Master and Director of Air Services, Hongkong, of 
the Chinese migration movement between that port and various 
places abroad during 1939.8 


The total number of departures in that year was 71,285 (39,884 adult males, 
17,326 adult females and 14,075 children), and that of arrivals, 62,655 (42,076 
adult males, 9,927 adult females and 10,652 children), as against 110,887 depart- 
ures (51,478 adult males, 38,441 adult females and 20,968 children) and 83,620 
arrivals (54,620 adult males, 15,633 adult females and 13,367 children) in the 
previous year. 

The destinations to which the migrants went in 1939 in numbers exceeding 
500 were—Honolulu (903), Bangkok (923), Calcutta (1,807), British Borneo 
(2,083), the United States of America (2,851), Canada (2,962), Sumatra, Bela- 
wan Deli (2,935), Rangoon (3,804), Saigon (5,649), the Netherlands Indies 
(15,216) and the Straits Settlements (29,538), and the places of immigration 
from which they returned were—British Borneo (537), Australia (735). 
Saigon (2,765), the Continent of Europe (2,825), Bangkok (6,830), Rangoon 
7,841), Sumatra, Belawan Deli (8,002), Calcutta (9,612), the Straits Settle- 
ments (9,897), and the Netherlands Indies (12,320).* 


CHINESE EMIGRATION TO MANCHURIA 


There has been, it is stated, a steady decline during the years 
1935-1938 in the number of emigrants from China proper to Man- 
churia consequent upon various restrictions imposed on them. The 
figures were as follows: 


452.221 
357,255 
323,556 
157.3715 





1 Shanghai Evening Post, 4 Jan. 1941. 

2 Central Daily News, 30 Oct. 1940, Shun Pao, 4 Oct. 1940, and Chinese American 
Daily News, 11 Oct. 1940. 

8 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIV, No. 1, 1 April 1940, p. 20, 
for corresponding figures for 1938. 

* Annual Report of the Harbour Master and Director of Air Services, Hongkong, 
for the year 1939. 

5 Chinese Labor News Bulletin (published by the Chinese Association of Labour), 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1 Sept. 1940. 
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The flow seems, however, to have increased considerably in vol- 
ume in 1938, especially in the case of seasonal workers.’ 


RECENT RESTRICTIONS ON ADMISSION OF MIGRANTS 


Restrictions have recently been imposed in Hongkong, the Philip- 
pines, and the Netherlands Indies on the admission of migrants gen- 
erally, and these restrictions, it is observed, might affect the flow 
of Chinese emigration judging from the trends in recent years. 


In Hongkong, as from 15 January 1941, immigrants must have special 
permits, but this rule does not apply to Chinese possessing passports, issued by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Chungking and visaed by the local British 
Consular authorities, who are exempted.* 

In the Philippines, by a regulation which came into effect in the latter 
part of 1940, the number of immigrants to be admitted annually from any one 
country has been fixed at 500.° 

In the Netherlands Indies, as from 1 February 1941, immigrants must have 
visas, which are issued by the Consular authorities only after approval of the 
Immigration Bureau has been obtained, and even in the case of those provided 
with visas, admission on arrival is subject to the discretion of the Bureau.‘ 

Moreover, in Burma, in accordance with new regulations adopted in 
December 1940, as from 1 April 1941, in order to be admitted into the country 
Chinese must have passports issued by the Chinese Foreign Office and visaed 
by the British Consular authorities, Chinese workers crossing the border fer 
seasonal work being, however, exempted from this requirement.* 


VocATIONAL TRAINING AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


As a result of investigations made by a committee® set up by the 
Government of India in order to ascertain to what extent existing 
technical institutions in the country can be used or adapted for train- 
ing skilled workers for the production of war material, various 
steps have been taken for the immediate expansion of training 
facilities. 


The Committee inspected sixteen selected institutions in eight provinces 
and two States and came to the conclusion that 989 skilled artisans could be 
trained in them for war purposes without seriously altering the existing 
courses of instruction and that, with more instructors and larger equipment. 
a further 2,000 skilled men might be turned out. With the consent of the 
authorities concerned representatives were also deputed to visit other technical 
institutions, and it was considered that if some of the latter could be taken 
over entirely the output would be much greater. 

In order to carry out the industrial expansion already decided upon, the 
Committee estimated that nearly 10,000 additional technical workers would be 
needed, either at once or at stages during the following nine months. As those 
workers could not be trained in the ordinary way they would have to be con- 
scripted from the ranks of skilled workers engaged in private industry, supple- 
mented by technical students who were about to complete their courses of 
training. In addition, the annual requirements of defence services for trained 
personnel would, it was considered, amount to about 3,000 men. 





1 North China Daily News, 16 May 1940. 

2 North China Daily News, 16 Jan. 1941, the National Herald, 14 Jan. 1941, and 
Sin Wan Pao, 10 Feb. 1941. 

3 Shun Pao, 2 Sept. 1940. 

4 Industrial and Commercial Daily Press, 4 Feb. 1941. 

5 North China Daily News, 5 March 1941. 

© Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct-Nov. 1940, p. 266. 
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As a first step, the Committee laid down a minimum standard of profi- 
ciency required for the more important classes of technicians, prescribing a 
course of intensive training for the purpose. The requirements were classified 
under some 25 categories, and recommendations were made as to which institu- 
tions were best fitged to undertake training in a particular trade or trades. 
It was, moreover, suggested that the shift system should be introduced wherever 
practicable and that students undergoing courses at the different institutions 
should be asked whether they would be prepared to undertake intensive courses 
of training for subsequent employment in war industries.’ 












Government Action. 


The scheme recommended by the Committee has been adopted, it is stated, 
in its entirety by the Government and the response from the institutions and 
students alike has been encouraging. A start has been made with the training 
of about 1,000 artisans in the existing technical colleges, without any serious 
disturbance in the ordinary courses of instruction. Additional equipment is to 
be bought and a cadre of inspectors appointed for the training of another 
2,000 workers, and the 3,000 trainees are to find employment in various 
branches of government service, chiefly in the Civil Aviation Department and 
under the Master General of Ordinance. They are to be trained as machinists, 
blacksmiths, tin and copper smiths, carpenters, welders, electricians, draughts- 
men, and surveyors. One of the features of the plan is the payment of stipends 
at a minimum rate of 20 rupees for non-Matriculates and 25 rupees for Matri- 
culates. The need has not been lost sight of for making provision for the 
replacement of the skilled artisans who will be withdrawn from various indus- 
trial enterprises for employment on purely war production so that the country’s 
normal industrial output shall not suffer. A hundred technical instructors for 
some of the more advanced trades are to be brought from Great Britain, but 
arrangements have already been made for finding the necessary instructors in 
India itself for the first batches. A sum of ten million rupees has been allotted 
by the Government for giving effect to the scheme, the larger part to be used 
for the payment of stipends, purchase of equipment, and construction of build- 
ings, etc. By the end of 1941 all the fifteen thousand trainees contemplated 
under the scheme for the first year are expected to be put under training.” 



































National Service (Technical Personnel) Amendment Ordinance, 1940. 


An amendment has also been promulgated by the Governor-General to the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940." According to this 
amendment, technical personnel will be liable to be called up to undertake em- 
ployment not only {m notified factories doing work of national importance, 
but also in training establishments and technical posts under the Crown. Pro- 
vision has been made for testing the technical skill of technical personnel, 
both employed and unemployed, by persons belonging to managerial and super- 
visory grades authorised by a National Service Labour Tribunal. It is obli- 
gatory on an industrial undertaking to afford facilities for such tests if and 
when required by the Tribunal. It is compulsory for a notified factory to 
accept technical personnel offered by the Tribunal once it makes an application 
for the same, and also to take personnel into its employment if ordered by the 
Tribunal even if it had not made an application for the purpose. The Tribunal 
is also authorised to control the engagement of technical personnel by indus- 
trial undertakings (including notified factories) in such manner as it thinks 


fit.‘ 



























1The Times of India, Bombay, 6 Aug. 1940, and the Statesman, New Delhi, 11 
Sept. 1940. 

2 The Statesman, New Delhi, 20 Sept. 1940, and the Hindustan Times, Delhi, 25 
Dec. 1940. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265. 

* Ordinance No. XI of 1940; for the text of this Ordinance and of consequential 
amendments to the National Service (Technical Personnel) Rules, 1940, see the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary, 5 Sept. 1940, pp. 537-544. 
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Seven regional inspectors have also been appointed by the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Government of India for the purpose of supervising the training 
classes and conducting the trade tests of the trainees at the end of the course.’ 


it Di — 4 
Training in Great Britain. 


Special facilities are, moreover, to be accorded for training selected Indian 
workers in Great Britain. Under this scheme, arranged between the British 
Government and the Government of India and announced by the British Min- 
ister of Labour in November 1940, Indian workmen of not less than 18 years 
of age are to be sent to Great Britain in batches of 50 at suitable intervals. 
The cost to the Indian exchequer is to be limited to passage expenses, includ- 
ing an outfit allowance, and a separation allowance to families of trainees 
where necessary. The trainees are to be semi-skilled artisans from Govern- 
ment and other factories, but each batch is to include a certain number of 
students who have applied for technical training under the Indian National 
Service scheme selected by the National Service Labour Tribunals, in consulta- 
tion with employers and the Regional Inspectors, from among those who are 
most likely to be adaptable to conditions in Great Britain. Some understanding of 
the English language is required, but facilities are to be provided for teaching 
it or improving knowledge of it during the voyage. Each man will be given 
six months’ training at a training centre where, under a suitable manager, a 
hostel will be provided for the successive groups. A welfare officer is to be 
appointed, and during the voyage the men will also be under the care of some 
suitable person. An understanding is required from the trainees that they 
will return to India after the period of training. The men will not receive 
wages but their training allowances will be sufficient to cover the cost of 
keep and accommodation and weekly pocket money of about eight shillings. 

The main purpose of the scheme is, it is stated, to accelerate the produc- 
tion of munitions in India. Opportunity will be taken, however, to give the 
young men full insight into, and due appreciation of, the merits of industrial 
‘ organisation with a view to inculcating in trainees “an appreciation of the 
British methods of industrial co-operation between employers and workers 
and the value of sound trade union principles”.* 

The first batch of trainees, it is understood, arrived in Great Britain 
early in May 1941. 


Reorganisation of Secondary Education in Madras. 


The Government of Madras, which has had under consideration for some 
time past the question of the reorganisation of secondary education so as to 
give greater attention to technical instruction, in accordance with the growing 
public demand for it, has published its decisions. The following is a summary 
of the main changes proposed to be made. 


Vocational Bias in Secondary Education. The Secondary School course 
is to be bifurcated at the end of the fourth Form (sixth Form being the Matri- 
culation class) into a pre- -University side and a vocational side. The voca- 
tional side may in some cases extend to three years where the course is 
technical. 

There is to be at present no examination for deciding who is to go to 
the pre-University course and who to the vocational courses. If the voluntary 
diversion of pupils to the vocational side fails, the question of introducing a 
test examination for those who wish to take_ ‘the pre-University course may 
have to be considered later. Voluntary diversion to the vocational side will 
be encouraged by making it an avenue to Government employment. 


School Leaving Examination. The examination for the Secondary School- 
Leaving Certificate or Government certificate will be confined to pupils on the 





1 Notification No. TR. 39, dated 22 Nov. 1940, of the Department of Labour, Gazette 
of India, Part I, p. 1686. 

2The Statesman, New Delhi, 26 Nov. 1940, the Hindustan Times, Delhi, 25 Dec. 
1940, and The Times, London, 28 Dec. 1940. 
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vocational side, there being no Government examination for those who choose 
the pre-University side for which there will be only the University Matri- 
culation examination, which the Universities have decided to revive. Those 
who do not wish to sit for the Matriculation examination and proceed to the 
University will merely receive the headmaster’s certificate that they have 
completed the course. 


General Education in Vocational Schools. The vocational side of the 
high school must continue to have a fair amount of general education included. 
Details of the curricula will be left to the Director of Public Instruction, to 
be prescribed in consultation with the institutions. Such subjects as short- 
hand, precis-writing, letter-writing or drafting, type-writing, book-keeping, 
commercial geography, and handwriting might form normal curriculum sub- 
jects for high schools which are unable to provide more technical subjects. 

The Director of Public Instruction will fully exercise his powers in regard 
to grants-in-aid and recognition to compel high schools to fall into line with 
the new scheme. 


Apprenticeship. On the vocational side, as regards the more technical 
subjects, the possibility will be examined of a system of half-time apprentices 
who either work for a particular period of the year in factories or workshops 
and the remainder of the year in the school or attend school for a part of the 
day and work as apprentices for the other part of the day throughout the year.’ 


INDIAN EMIGRATION 


An account of conditions of Indian labour in recent years in 
different parts of the world has already been published in these 
pages.* The following is a summary of information which has been 
received since then.® 


Ceylon. 


In Ceylon, the wages of labourers on mid and low country estates were 
restored, in June 1939, to the levels which prevailed before February 1932. 

There was no “recruited” emigration during 1939 and the number of “non- 
recruited” emigrants was 4,812. The prohibition of emigration to Ceylon by 
the Government of India, which came into effect on 1 August 1939, was oper- 
ative throughout the year, but 1,060 non-working dependants of male workers 
in Ceylon were granted exemptions. The number of emigrants repatriated 
from Ceylon was 2,976 as against 3,004 in 1938. 

Under a scheme enforced during the year by the Government of Ceylon 
in order to bring about a reduction in the number of non-Ceylonese employed 
as daily-paid workers in Government service, 1,225 of 1,354 Indians with less 
than five years’ service were discharged and 1,323 of those with more than 
five years’ service expressed their willingness to accept the facilities offered 
and to be repatriated. 


Malaya. 


The suspension by the Government of India of assisted emigration to 
Malaya continued to be in force throughout 1939, and the non-working depen- 
dants allowed to proceed from the two South Indian ports of Madras and 
Negapatam to join heads of families in Malaya numbered 218. The daily 
wages were 45 and 36 cents for adult able-bodied men and women respectively 

1 Press Communique, dated 2 July 1940, issued by the Education and Public Health 
Department, Madras Government. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 1, July 1940, pp. 57-76; and Vol. 
XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, pp. 174-180. 

3 Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, for the Year 
1939 (Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1940, pp. 25), and the Government of India’s 
Review of Important Events relating to or affecting Indians in Different Parts of the 
British Empire during the Year 1939-40. 
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to the end of September, but, as from 1 October, consequent upon an increase 
in the production of rubber as a result of the war, the employers would seem 
to have voluntarily raised the rates to 50 and 40 cents. The Malayan Govern- 
ments sanctioned a graduated scale of war bonus for the labourers and artisans 
in their employ in view of the increased cost of living, and nine days’ leave 
with pay in a year was also sanctioned for all daily-paid employees under 
public authorities. 

The number of emigrants repatriated from Malaya was 11,169 as against 
considerably over double that number for the previous year. This decrease, 
it is stated, may be accounted for by the fact that while in 1938 the surplus 
Indian labour in the colony was repatriated, in 1939 assistance to return to 
India was confined to those who were actually unfit for work. 


The West Indies. 


The Royal Commission which recently made investigation into the social 
and economic conditions in the West Indies conceded most of the demands 
made on behalf of the East Indians settled there. 


WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF SEAMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 
CoNTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


The British Minister of Labour and National Service has set 
up, by the Essential Work (Merchant Navy) Order, 1941, which 
came into force on 26 May 1941, a pooling scheme to guarantee 
continuity of employment and pay for the officers and men of Brit- 
ish merchant ships for the duration of the war. 

The purpose of the Merchant Navy Reserve Pool is to ensure 
that enough workers are available at all times to meet the manning 
requirements of merchant shipping, to provide reliefs for officers 
and ratings on leave, to make provision for training and refresher 
courses, and to make provision for the protection and maintenance 
of ships in port. 


The Pool is composed of the officers and ratings of the Merchant Navy 
who were in service on 26 May 1941, or entered the service after that date, 
or who were then unemployed but had been in the service at any time within 
the period of four weeks immediately before that date. Arrangements have 
also been made for the registration at Employment Exchanges of all men 
between the ages of 18 and 60 years who have served at sea since 1 January 
1936, and those who are unemployed, or are engaged in shore occupations but 
would be more usefully employed in the Merchant Navy, may be required to 
join the Pool. Men may also volunteer to become members of the Pool. 
Officers and men in the Pool may be discharged or resign only with the 
consent of a National Service Officer (except in the case of discharge for 
serious misconduct); they have a right to appeal to an independent Local 
Appeal Board against refusal to give them permission to leave or to discharge 
them from the Pool. 


Organisation of the Merchant Navy Reserve Pool. 


An officer or rating who is discharged from his ship and is not imme- 
diately re-engaged for the same ship must report to the nearest Mercantile 
Marine Office, and is automatically transferred to the Pool, thus entering the 
employment of the Shipping Federation, which is responsible (with the assis- 
tance of the Employers’ Association of the Port of Liverpool) for the contrcl 
and management of the Pool. The conditions of employment in the Pool are 
governed by agreement between the employers’ and the officers’ and men’s 
organisations, embodied in National Maritime Board Agreements, dated 30 
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April 1941, which came into force on 26 May. Continuity of service with 
the same employers is encouraged, but at the same time the maximum of 
freedom of choice is left to owners to select their crews and to men to select 
their ships, so far as is compatible with avoidance of the holding up of ships. 
One of the essential purposes of the Pool is to enable officers and men who 
reach port to take the leave due to them; relief personnel is therefore made 
available from the Poo! so as to minimise the necessity for keeping men work- 
ing by the ship in port. In all matters concerning the duties to which mem- 
bers of the pool may be appointed, the instructions issued to members of the 
Pool as to the place, time, etc., at which they are to report, the appointment 
of an officer or man to a ship, and the discharge of an officer or man from 
the Pool, the Shipping Federation can act only with the approval of the 
officers’ and men’s organisations concerned, viz., for navigating officers (in- 
cluding masters) and engineer officers, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
the Marine Engineers’ Association, the Mercantile Marine Service Associa- 
tion and the Navigators’ and Engineer Officers’ Union jointly; for radio 
officers, the Radio Officers’ Union; for electrical engineers, the Electrical 
Trades Union; for boilermakers, the Boilermakers and Iron and Steel Ship- 
builders’ Society; for plumbers, the Plumbers, Glaziers and Domestic Engin- 
eers’ Union; for ratings (other than plumbers), the National Union of Seamen. 


Pay during Service in Pool. 


Ratings in the employment of the Pool will receive the standard weekly 
rates of pay fixed by the National Maritime Board agreements, or if they are 
working on a ship in port the appropriate port rate of pay when that is higher. 
These standard weekly rates of pay are calculated on the basis of the seaman’s 
providing his own food; war risk money and differential money are not pay- 
able. An officer other than a Master receives while in the Pool 85 per cent. 
of the basic rate of pay earned by him during his last engagement on articles; 
a Master is registered as such for record purposes but receives pay in the 
Pool as a Chief or First Officer. Officers, apprentices, and ratings who apply 
for leave for study purposes, receive Pool pay for a period up to six weeks; 
officers and ratings who are instructed to attend courses of training will 
receive Pool pay while attending the courses. Extra allowances are given to 
officers and men who are required while in the Pool to find accommodation 
in ports away from their homes. 


Holidays. 


In connection with the setting up of the Reserve Pool, new arrangements 
have been made for leave with pay, previous agreements being suspended. 
Officers will be entitled to 2% days’ leave and ratings to 2 days’ leave for 
each completed month of service on Articles; for part months, officers receive 
one day for each 12 days’ service and ratings one day for each 15 days’ service. 
Short leave granted during the currency of Articles will not count as leave 
if it is less than 72 consecutive hours in the case of foreign-going officers or 
48 consecutive hours in the case of home-trade officers or of ratings. Cheap 
travelling facilities are provided for officers and men going on leave.’ 


PART-TIME WAR EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Considerable discussion has taken place around the problem of 
employing married women with domestic responsibilities on part- 
time work in the war emergency. A successful experiment in the 
part-time employment of married women is stated to have been 
‘made by Standard Telephones and Cables Limited. The work to 
be done was of national importance, and included assembly, light 
and clean adjusting and wiring. 

1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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One of the company’s factories, employing some thousands of men and 
women, is on the fringe of London in an area mainly non-industrial. A large- 
scale expansion of employment for women was expected to prove difficult 
because the industrial population was almost wholly absorbed, but investigation 
disclosed a desire for part-time paid employment by women precluded by 
domestic duties from doing full-time work. It was then realised that a large 
reserve of women could be added to the labour force if hours of work could 
be adapted to domestic circumstances. 

A plan of work in two half-time shifts was drawn up, the morning shift 
to work from 8 a.m. to 12,30 p.m. Monday to Saturday, 27 hours; and the 
afternoon shift from 12.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. from Monday to Friday, 25 hours. 
The half-day method of manning dispenses with the need for a luncheon 
interval. Half-time employees are paid at the same hourly rate as the full- 
time workers, and receive approximately £1 a week, from which national 
health and unemployment insurance payments have to be deducted. 

Describing the scheme and its results, the works manager says that it has 
proved a success. In four weeks 160 half-time women have been engaged, and 
there is a waiting list of 300. The types of women to whom the work has 
appealed cover a wide range, Many had not sought employment for ten years 
or so; very few were misfits. It has peen found that the half-timers can be 
put on piece-work almost as soon as new full-timers.* 


THE MILITARISATION OF INSTITUTIONS AND UNDERTAKINGS 
IN RUMANIA 


In virtue of recent provisions, the Rumanian Government has 
reserved to itself the right to militarise any State or private insti- 
tution or undertaking in order that its regular working may be 
secured in case of need. Regulations concerning the system of 
militarisation were first issued in a Legislative Decree of 10 Decem- 
ber 1940?; later this measure was repealed and replaced by a Leg- 
islative Decree of 17 February 1941, the provisions of which are 
analysed below, in particular those affecting the position of the 
staff of the undertakings and institutions. 


Scope. 


Any State or private institution or undertaking may be militarised if this 
is necessary in the higher interests of the State. The institutions and under- 
takings covered by the Act are in the first place those working for national 
defence, next those specified in the plan concerning the mobilisation of national 
resources, and lastly all other institutions and undertakings as may be required 
in the cifcumstances. 


Procedure. 


A Decree of the Minister of National Defence will specify the institutions 
and undertakings to be militarised, the period of militarisation, and the body 
responsible for military control. The decisions to militarise an institution or 
undertaking is taken ex officio or on the proposal of the persons concerned. 
In the latter case the bodies responsible for the management and supervision 
of the institution or undertaking must notify the Ministry of National Defence 
of the cases in which militarisation is considered necessary, in particular of 
cases in which an institution or undertaking may have to reduce its output 
or cease operations owing to internal or external disturbance, agitation, disor- 
der, or other similar causes. If the bodies in question fail to carry out this 
obligation in good time, they are liable to the penalties prescribed in the 
Legislative Decree concerning the suppression of sabotage. 





1The Times, 5 Apr. 1941. 
2Cf. Monitorul Oficial, No. 292, 11 Dec. 1942. 
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Effects of Militarisation. 


The effect of militarisation is to place the institution or undertaking under 
military control or discipline for the purpose of securing its maintenance and 
working by the removal of all causes likely to interfere with its activities 
The staff is deemed to be requisitioned and as such to be subject to military 
discipline and jurisdiction in respect of any contravention likely to disturb 
the working of the institution or undertaking by affecting its normal activity. 
No member of the staff may leave his employment or be dismissed without 
the approval of the military control authority. Any departure or dismissal for 
which the written consent has not been obtained in advance will be treated 
as sabotage if its effect is to diminish the production or interrupt the working 
of the institution or undertaking. 

During the period of militarisation the grading and remuneration of tie 
whole staff continues to be governed by the statutory regulations or by the 
rules of employment of the institution or undertaking.’ 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SPAIN 
CREATION OF A CENTRAL COUNCIL OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Pending the publication of the new regulations concerning voca- 
tional education which are being prepared in Spain, an Advisory 
Central Committee on Vocational Education was set up by a Decree 
of 27 January 1941. 


The President of the Council is the Minister of National Education, and 
the Vice-President is the Director General of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation. The Council is composed in addition, of the head of the Vocational 
Education Section in the Ministry of National Education, representatives of 
the Ministries of Industry and Commerce and Labour, of the National Trade 
Union Office, of technicians and industrial experts, and of the Spanish Uni- 
versity Union, and seven managers, teachers or assistants of vocational educa- 
tion centres, at least four of whom must belong to the labour schools. Tem- 
porary members may be co-opted for the study of particular problems. 

The Council will comprise four sections: (1) vocational guidance and 
selection and apprenticeship; (2) workers’ education and education in handi- 
crafts; (3) training of industrial experts and technicians; (4) vocational 
training. 

The Council will hold a plenary session at least once a quarter, or when- 
ever the Ministry considers it necessary, or at the request of five members 
of the corporation concerned. The meetings will receive the reports com- 
municated by the secretary on the work done by the sections or the executive 
committee, and will take decisions on the proposals for legislative reform 
and suggestions put forth by the members. 

The Council will select from among its members an executive committee 
of five to study all questions on which unaniminity is not reached in the 
separate sections.” 


THE PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


By an Order of 7 March 1941 cash bonuses will be granted to 
the managers of workshops and factories which give vocational 
training to a number of apprentices in excess of the statutory 
figure. 


In the explanatory memorandum to this measure the Minister of Labour 
recalled that various steps had already been taken to develop apprenticeship as 
the essential basis for the training of the .workers. The statistics showed, 





1Jdem, No. 41, 18 Feb. 1941. 
2 Boletin Oficial, 2 Feb. 1941, pp. 773 et seq. 
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however, that while the unemployed workers were lacking in skill, there was 
a shortage of skilled workers, for whom the demand was growing in every 
industry and branch of activity. Side by side with the vocational training 
given in the labour schools, therefore, the General Directorate of Labour 
was required to develop the apprenticeship system in all branches of economic 
activity by every means at its disposal. No worker of under 20 years of age 
may register with an employment exchange or obtain a work book if he does 
not hold a diploma from a labour school or show that he has been apprenticed 
for not less than two years. 

The General Directorate of Labour will allocate a sum of one million 
pesetas a year to the granting of bonuses to the managers of workshops and 
factories who make a special effort with regard to vocational training. The 
bonus will amount to 200 pesetas for each apprentice who has been given 
adequate training in one of the occupations enumerated in the Order, provided 
that such apprentices are in excess of the number specified in the Ministerial 
Order of 23 September 1939, under which undertakings are bound to give 
vocational training to a number of apprentices equal to not less than 5 per 
cent. of the total staff. 

The occupations covered include work in the metal working industry, 
optical instrument making, precision instrument making, essential occupations 
in coal and lead mines, specialised occupations in the glass, ceramics, and 
electrical industries, and highly skilled occupations in the building and wood 
industries.” 


WARTIME EMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY 
THE MOBILISATION OF LABOUR RESERVES 


The urgency of the work to be done owing to the state of war 
in Germany has made it necessary to draw even more than in the 
recent past on the labour of persons who formerly did not belong 
or had ceased to belong to the occupied population, and even of per- 
sons who can be only partially fitted into the general system of 
labour distribution. A circular was issued by the Minister of Labour 
on 10 March 1941 giving the necessary instructions and informa- 
tion in this respect to all the employment offices. 


Persons who are not fit for full-time work cannot be required to work 
by the mere application of laws or regulations. But the employment offices 
must enter into negotiations with undertakings and administrative departments 
in order to remove any reluctance on their part or obstacles that may arise. 
In such negotiations the employment offices must take advantage @# the fact 
that the majority of undertakings are working on orders from the public 
authorities. 

If the difficulties are due to age, it should be recalled that the engagement 
of salaried employees in undertakings and administrative departments is in 
practice not subject to an age limit and is even facilitated by certain provisions 
adopted in application of the Four-Year Plan. ; 

Retired employees who have not reached the age of 70 are bound to accept 
any employment for which their former duties or their occupational training 
may have fitted them. If provision has not been made already for utilising 
their services, they must register with the competent authorities; this obligation 
applics also to retired officials of the former army, the Reichswehr, and the 
new army. : 

As regards persons pensioned off on account of invalidity, the circular 
draws attention to a provision of the Act of 15 January 1941* according to 
which invalidity pensions cannot be withdrawn or suspended on the ground 
that a person has resumed his activity during the war, and states that the 
persons concerned should be reminded of this provision. 





1]7dem, 11 Mar. 1941, p. 1749. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 455. 
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Similarly, persons who, having reached the age of 65 years, are in receipt 
of an invalidity or superannuation pension need not fear that the pension 
will be reduced if they return to work. 

Furthermore, an Order of the Minister of Labour, dated 20 March 1941, 
abolishes the restrictions which previously applied to the employment of 
persons of under 65 in public services. In principle, the age limit for the 
contracts of employment may be raised to 68 years, but in exceptional cases 
this limit may be exceeded if the work done by the person concerned is 
efficient and he is in good health.’ 
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Tue EmMpLoyMENT OF WoMEN IN War INDUSTRY 






Even before the war, Germany had mobilised women workers 
on a large scale in order to meet the tremendous labour require- 
ments consequent upon the execution of the Four-Year Plan.* On 
15 August 1939, the Minister of Labour for the Reich declared that 
the number of women workers had increased by 18 per cent. during 
the last.two years. By that time, they constituted nearly one-third 
of the total number of workers in employment. As a result of 
dislocations of employment which followed the outbreak of hosti!- 
ities, the number of women at work decreased by 500,000 in the 
first months of war, the figure reaching its lowest point in January 
1940 (7,600,000). From then on, however, the employment of 
women has increased gradually. In August 1940, the number of 
women at work exceeded by 300,000 the number in employment 
before the war.* Since that month, the figure has not appreciably 
increased as the labour requirements of war industries have been 
met largely through the increasing employment of prisoners ef 
war and foreign workers. 

The increase in the number of women workers was accompanied 
by changes in the character of their employment. The decrease in 
male workers resulting from mobilisation led to the increasing em- 
ployment of women in work which had previously been done by 
men.* This process of substitution has made it necessary to discover 
and to analyse the occupations in which women might be placed with 
advantage and the measures which might be taken to avoid difficul- 
ties arising from the employment of women workers. In Berlin- 
Brandenburg, for example, a series of lectures was held on the 
subject. Medical doctors employed in the plants gave talks describ- 
ing occupations and processes which are, and owing to their char- 
acter should be, forbidden to women, and then gave examples of 
work which can now easily be performed by them. Some of che 
points of interest brought out in these lectures are summarised 
below. 
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Unsuitable Occupations for Women. 


Work which demands constant physical effort, such as particularly heavy 
lifting, should not be entrusted to women. The limit for lifting and carrying 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Mar. 1941, Part I, No. 147; 5 Apr. 1941, Part II, No. 136. 

2See Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, No. 4, 28 Oct. 1935, p. 152; 
Vol. LVII, No. 1, 6 Jan. 1936, p. 15; Vol. LIX, No. 10, 7 Sept. 1936, p. 305; Vol. 
LXVII, No. 2, 11 July 1938, p. 40; and Vol. LXX, No. 8, 22 May 1939, p. 669. 

8 Frankfurter Zeitung, 23 Nov. 1940. 

4The proportion of women in the total labour force in employment has risen from 
32.8 per cent. in the middle of 1939 to 39 per cent. in the middle of 1940. (Die Deutsche 
Wirtschaft, 1941, No. 8, pp. 262-3). 
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is generally fixed at 15 kilogrammes. If tools must be used continually in 
any job, their weight should be examined and taken into account in connection 
with the employment of women on any such jobs. A drill gauge, for instance, 
which has to be lifted 1,000 to 1,500 times a day by a woman in a seated posi- 
tion should weigh less than 5 kilogrammes. 


Jobs in which Women can be Employed. 


Various measures have been taken to increase the employment of women 
and to extend it to jobs where it had been considered to be excluded. For 
example, married women who enter employment have been given sufficient 
spare time (in some cases a free day per week) to carry out their necessary 
household tasks. 

It was explained that the efforts to encourage the engagement and training 
of women for factory work would never have achieved the results which 
had already been obtained had it not been for the fact that construction and 
management engineers had helped to make it possible for newly trained female 
workers to perform operations previously entrusted to skilled male workers. 
Methods of work were changed, or a subdivision of operations was introduced 
after job analyses. In some instances, additional devices were added to the 
normal working machines, or the machines were reconstructed, or special 
machines and tools were manufactured for the use of women workers. It was 
pointed out, however, that all these measures of adapting working methods 
to the capacities of women workers would entail a considerable expenditure 
but that this would be compensated, to some extent, by the fact that women 
workers were paid less than the men whom they replaced. 

Attention was also drawn, during the lectures, to the necessity of employ- 
ing women in accordance with their capacities and of ascertaining how far 
the skill which they had already acquired in a former occupation was suitabie 
for essential industrial work. It was reported, for example, that with regard 
to women brought in to work in shops engaged in the making of isolating 
materials, experience had shown that shop assistants, lacemakers, etc., were 
unsatisfactory, while women from rural districts had proved able to adapt them- 
selves edsily to the new work. Finally, it was pointed out that past experience 
had indicated that there were numerous occupations which women were much 
better fitted to perform than were men. 

The employment of women in foundries has often been considered im- 
possible or undesirable. Obviously, much of the actual foundry work is men’s 
work, demanding a physical effort too great to be made by women. On the 
other hand, core making, which is an essential part of foundry work, can 
be efficiently performed by women and offers a wide opportunity for substitut- 
ing women for men in wartime. This substitution is subject, however, to 
limits with respect to the weight of the cores and the capacities of the women 
workers. As has been proved to be the case in many other branches of industry 
and work, women, because of their small hands and an often finer sensitivy 
in their fingertips, are particularly well adapted for the making of fine and 
complicated cores. For this reason foundries engaged in making complicated 
cores have employed women with success for many years. There are, of 
course, still further possibilities of employing women in auxiliary plants of 
foundries, in the bending of core wires (particularly when done by machines), 
for example, or in the fixing of core wires and in sorting iron scrap coming 
out of separators. 

In pattern-makers’ shops women can be employed for lacquering patterns. 
The sorting and testing of small castings in commercial foundries or small 
foundries, possibly the cleaning of small castings, particularly in light metal 
foundries, can easily be done by women. They can also be employed in the 
shipping department and for the testing of serial goods. 

Women should not, as a rule, be employed in pattern-makers’ shops and 
in pattern-smiths’ shops or as crane conductors. It is considered that their 
health would be affected by the smoke and that the complete concentration 
necessary for the handling of pans filled with liquid iron cannot be demanded 
of women.” 





1 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 23 Feb. 1941 and 1 March 1941. 
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VoLuNTARY LABOUR SERVICE FOR WOMEN IN HUNGARY 


An Order was promulgated in Hungary in December 1940 which 
puts into effect provisions of an Order of 9 February 1940 con- 
cerning labour service for women. The new Order contains detailed 
regulations on the organisation and application of the principle of 
voluntary and compulsory service. 


It may be recalled that, under the Hungarian National Defence Act of 4 
March 1939, all persons of either sex between 14 and 70 years of age (between 
16 and 70 years of age for women in time of peace) are liable for compulsory 
labour service." The conditions under which this service is to be performed 
were defined in a general way by an Order of 5 October 1939, and a further 
Order of 9 February 1940 laid down the rules under which it may be re- 
quired of women. The general principles prescribed by the 1939 Order 
were (1) that women would only be called up after men, and (2) that they 
would be employed in the first instance on a voluntary basis and their services 
would be requisitioned only if the number of women volunteers suitable for 
the work in question proved to be insufficient. 


Organisation. 


The new Order of December 1940 provides that a National Inspector 
shall be responsible for the organisation of the volunteer services of women 
for defence work, The National Inspector must get into touch with the 
women’s organisations which offer to help with this work. In order to facilitate 
these contacts, a voluntary national defence organisation of the women’s groups 
has been established. The organisation comprises a Central Labour Committee, 
and district and local labour committees, all of which are composed of dele- 
gates elected by the women’s associations. The Central Committee works in 
close touch with the National Inspector and participates, under his supervision, 
in the actual work of administration. 


Registration of Women Workers and Labour Requirements. 


Volunteer women workers are to be registered by the local labour com- 
mittees, which also decide whether they should be examined medically. The 
register of local volunteers is then forwarded to the district committees. All 
the district registers are, in turn, submitted to the National Inspector. The 
Central Committee is then responsible for preparing a central register under 
the general direction of the National Inspector. 

When the recruitment of women is necessary, requests for their services 
are in the first place presented to the National Inspector. According to the 
rules concerning compulsory labour for national defence, women may not be 
recruited unless the demand for their services cannot be satisfied through the 
voluntary national defence organisations. Thus each Ministry informs the 
National Inspector of the number of women (indicating the required vocational 
qualifications) who would be required in time of emergency or war, and 
these women are reserved at once for the use of the various services of the 
Ministry and of the undertakings under its control. It must also indicate, in 
case previous training is required, the number of women for whom training 
is necessary and its duration. This information has to be given every year 
before 1 July, and the National Inspector must meet these labour requirements, 
on the basis of the central register, before 1 August of the same year, As a 
result of this procedure, a permanent reserve of labour is_created and allocated 
in advance to the departmental services and undertakings which would require 
it to carry on their work in the event of national emergency or war. 






























1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 7, 13 Nov. 1939, p. 191, 
and Vol. LXXIV, No. 5, 29 Apr. 1940, p. 98; International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, 
No. 6, June 1940, p. 595. 
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Training and Conditions of Service. 


If, amongst the women delegated by the organisations, there is a shortage 
of suitably trained workers to meet the demands of the civil or military institu- 
tions or private undertakings, women without the required training must also be 
called up for service. These women will be trained in time of peace and 
their engagement will not be considered definitive until the training has been 
completed. The civil or military administration or the private undertaking 
concerned applies to the competent local labour committee with a view to 
the calling up for service of the women workers allotted to it. After the 
termination of the training, each woman concerned is reclassified by the local 
labour committee. It is specified that, so far as possible, women should be 
placed for service in the neighbourhood of their own homes. Women who 
have been definitely classified are, in case of mobilisation or war, called up 
through the administration or the private undertaking to which they have 
previously been allotted. 

Women who are called up after voluntary application for training in 
a factory or hospital receive, for the duration of the training, the normal 
pay of beginners who are doing the same work, and they work under the 
same conditions as regular employees; the pay and other conditions of work 
are fixed in co-operation with the local labour committee. Volunteers who 
are called up for training by a civil or military administration or by a private 
undertaking for work which has not previously been defined do not receive 
any remuneration during their training. At the request of the trainees, how- 
ever, local transportation fees must be paid to them, together with an allow- 
ance for their midday meal, and if they are obliged to live away from home 
during the period of training, they are entitled to an allowance covering their 
expenses in cases where board and lodging is not provided in any other way. 
Women who are called up for regular national defence work receive, in 
accordance with the Order of 5 October 1939, the same pay as those who are 
called up by the athorities for compulsory defence service." 


APPRENTICESHIP IN BGHEMIA-MORAVIA 


A Legislative Decree, adopted in the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia on 6 March 1941 and promulgated on 9 April 1941, pro- 
vides for a reduction in the period of apprenticeship for apprentices 
called to the colours. 

Under section 98 (a), paragraph 2, of the Czechoslovak Industrial and 
Handicrafts Code, a period of apprenticeship may not be less than two years 
or more than four years. Within these limits, it is fixed by the rules of the 
guild concerned or by the contract of apprenticeship. 

The new Legislative Decree provides that if an apprentice is called up 
for military service, his apprenticeship is deemed to have been terminated if he 
has completed at least three years of the period of apprenticeship in cases 
where this period is fixed at four years, or if the period still to run at the 
date of calling up is not more than six months in the case of an apprenticeship 
for a period of less than four years. In neither case may the period of appren- 
ticeship be less than two years.” 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WARTIME REGULATIONS FOR SEAMEN IN CANADA 
MANNING Poors, TRAINING SCHOOLS, AND WELFARE FACILITIES 


The Canadian Government has appointed a Director of Mer- 
chant Seamen, within the Department of Transport, to take charge 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Sbirka zakonu a narizeni, 1941, No. 130. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


of the administration of manning pools of merchant seamen and 
welfare facilities for merchant seamen.? 


Manning Pools. 


Recently an Interdepartmental Sub-Committee on matters affecting mer- 
chant seamen recommended the creation of manning pools to provide adequate 
accommodation on shore where merchant seamen would receive board, lodging, 
and pay, in return for a written undertaking to go to sea on any ship of their 
own nationality or on any ship to which they might be assigned. In the case 
of seamen of nationality other than Canadian the expenses in respect of accom- 
modation and services would be a charge against their respective Governments. 


Welfare Facilities. 


The Sub-Committee also recommended the extension of existing facilities, 
and the provision of new facilities, for the welfare and comfort of merchant 


seamen in Canadian ports. 


Training Schools. 


Finally, the Sub-Committee recommended that a special branch be set up 
within the Department of Transport for the recruiting and training of officers 
and men for the Canadian Merchant Navy in nautical schools. 

In pursuance of these recommendations the Dominion Government has 
created the post of Director of Merchant Seamen and authorised an expendi- 
ture of up to $250,000 for the fiscal year 1941-1942. The first Director is Mr. 
Arthur Randles; the appointment of regional directors also is in contemplation. 


DISCIPLINE OF MERCHANT SEAMEN 


For the purpose of preventing delays in the departure of mer- 
chant ships from Canadian ports which might be caused by diffi- 
culties with the crew, the Dominion Government made on 4 Apri! 
1941 the Merchant Seamen Order, 1941, under the War Measures 
Act. 


Under the Order, special Committees of Investigation are set up, consisting 
of representatives of the Department of Defence for Naval Services, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and the Department of Transport. A Committee is 
empowered to order the temporary detention and removal from the ship of a 
seaman (including a master or officer) in respect of whom the Committee is 
satisfied that there are grounds for believing that he is likely to cause delay in 
the departure of the ship, or to refuse to sail, or that he has refused or is 
likely to refuse to perform his regular duties on board, or has induced or 
attempted to induce, or is likely so to do, other seamen to interfere in any way 
with the proper operation of the ship. The seaman must be brought before a 
Board of Inquiry within forty-eight hours. 

Boards of Inquiry are constituted of representatives of the Department of 
National Defence for Naval Services, the Department of Transport, and the 
Immigration Board of the Department of Mines and Resources. A Board is 
authorised to enquire into the conduct of a seaman who has been detained by 
direction of a Committee or who, being a member of a manning pool, has been 
reported to it by the person in charge of the pool. It is likewise authorised 
to enquire into the conduct of any seaman who is alleged to be, or to be likely 
to be, responsible for causing delay in the departure of a ship, who deserts or 
is absent without leave from his ship in Canada, who refuses to sail, who is 
reported by the master or agent of his ship for refusing to perform his regular 





1 Order in Council 14/3550 of 19 May 1941. 
2 The Canada Gazette, 7 May 1941. 
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duties, who is alleged to have induced or attempted to induce other seamen to 
interfere with the proper operation of their ship, or who is suspected of 
carrying on any subversive activities, whether on board ship or otherwise. The 
seaman concerned is entitled to be present and to be heard at any enquiry. The 
Board may order that the seaman be released, released to his ship, released to 
a manning pool, or detained in an immigration station, gaol or other place of 
confinement for a period of not more than three months. If an order for 
detention is made, the Board must review the case on or before the expiry of 
the period of detention and may then order either release, as at the original 
enquiry, or detention for a further period of not more than six months. During 
detention, the seaman may be employed on such labour and in such place as 
the Board may direct. The Board may also recommend to the Minister of 
Justice that a seaman be detained under the Defence of Canada Regulations. 
An order of a Board is final and not subject to appeal to any court or tribunal. 

Leave from any ship may be prohibited for a period not exceeding forty- 
eight hours by order of a Board, either at the request of a Committee or of 
its own volition. 

The Order applies to the officers and crews of foreign-going British mer- 
chant ships and merchant ships registered in or belonging to Belgium, the 
Czechoslovak Republic, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Greece, and 
may be extended to the ships of other foreign powers designated by the 
Governor in Council. 

It is expressly declared in the Order that it must be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the principles approved by Order in Council P.C. 2685 of 19 June 
1940', which affirms the freedom of employees to organise and to negotiate 
collective agreements and their right to protection against intimidation by 
employers. 


CoMPENSATION TO SEAMEN FoR Loss OF EFFECTS 


The Canadian Government has revised the rates of compensa- 
tion, payable under the Compensation to Seamen (War Damage 
to Effects) Regulations, 1939, for loss of personal effects through 
war perils at sea, to officers and men of ships of Canadian registry 
or licence. 


The revised rates are as follows: 



































Passenger 
- All other 
Foreign Home trades 
trade trade 
DERSECT  cccereseossosecscecovennessonccececessenoesnoosesscssossonssoccegsourecessenconssene $500 $350 $200 
Certified officers, SUTZEOMS, PUTSETS  ...eeeeecsseceeeeeeeerrereees 300 210 125 
Uncertified officers, chief stewards, wireless 
Operators, ANd APPTENtICES ......sceesseeerseesreerrssereeererereneees 250 175 100 
Victualling Dept: 
Ratings above waiter or bedroom steward ............. 150 105 75 
Other ratings nas 70 70 70 
Carpenters and joiners (with additional $100 fo 
tools), boatswain, donkeyman, quartermaster and 
similar ratings, seamen, greasers, firemen, 
trimmers and similar ratings ...........:s0++ 70 70 70 
Oriental ratings not domiciled in Canada ... a 25 25 25 
Licensed pilots and licensed apprentice pilots ........ 70 70 70 





On fishing boats and vessels of 60 registered tons or more and foreign- 
going sailing vessels, the rates are $200 for a Master, $100 for a Mate or 
Engineer and $70 for all other members of the crew; for other fishing boats 
and home trade, inland, and minor waters sailing vessels, and also for pilot 
boats and lightships, $125 for a Master and $70 for all others.* 





1 Order in Council 91/3191 of 6 May 1941. Canada Gazette, 21 May 1941. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 243. 
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CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE FRENCH MERCHANT MARINE 


A Decree dated 16 February 1941, to come into force from 
1 April 1941, amended the regulations governing employment in 
the French mercantile marine. The provisions for the different 
classes of the crew are summarised below. 


Officers. 


Officers of all classes are to do any work ordered by the master which 
their duties entail. 

The pay of any officer will consist of a fixed salary together with the 
supplementary allowances regularly payable in respect of the duties of his grade. 

In lieu of a weekly rest, which the officers have never been able to take 
in practice, they are in future to be entitled to annual leave at the rate cf 
three days per month of sea service. This rate is to be increased to four days 
per month as from the thirteenth month of uninterrupted service on board 
vessels plying on routes to be determined by Order of the Secretary of State 
for the Mercantile Marine. During such periods of leave, officers are to 
receive their regular pay as entered in the list of crew plus the daily messing 
allowance. 


Petty Officers. 


Normal hours of work are in future to be 54 per working week of six 
days “in accordance with the Convention adopted by the General Conference 
of the International Labour Organisation held at Geneva in 1936”. 

The pay of petty officers is to consist of a fixed inclusive wage, payable 
monthly, per day of sailing. Payment is due for every hour of overtime beyond 
54 hours in the week, but may be authorised by the local representative of 
the Ministry only if the master certifies that the work was, in fact, performed 
outside the regulation 54 hours for the week. 


Deck and Engine-room Ratings. 


Normal hours of work for members of the deck and engine-room crew 
are to be 54 hours per working week of six days “in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the above mentioned International Convention”. They must perform 
any tasks lying within their special competence that they may be ordered to 
execute, without extra pay. They are to receive a fixed wage per day of work, 
payable monthly. Each hour of overtime is to be remunerated additionally 
as in the case of petty officers. 


Catering Staff. 


Members of the catering staff are to be remunerated by a wage for each 
day’s work, payable monthly. In view of the variety of the tasks to be per- 
formed by members of the catering staff, shipowners are authorised to grant 
members of this staff, in addition to their wages, a variable allowance according 
to the type of vessel and the trade in which she is engaged, and taking into 
account any overtime that the individual may have to perform beyond the 
normal working week of 54 hours, since the intermittent character of the work 
of the catering department prevents supervision of the hours actually worked. 


Crews of Vessels of 500 Tons and Less, and of Tug-boats. 


On board vessels of a gross tonnage equal to or less than 500 tons, the 
local representative of the Ministry may, with due regard for any agreement 
concluded between the shipowner and the members of the crew, authorise the 
application of special systems for the calculation of the extra pay and the leave 
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due to officers, and in the case of petty officers and members of the crew, of 
hours of work on the basis of a working week of 54 hours, daily hours of 
work being spread over a period which may, at the choice of the shipowner, 
be one month or less. 


Various Orders, dated 17 February 1941, have been issued fixing rates 
of remuneration for officers, petty officers, deck and engine-room ratings and 
members of the catering staff. 

Rear-Admiral Auphan, Deputy Chief of the General Staff of the Admir- 
alty, in charge of the mercantile marine, commented on the new conditions of 
employment in a circular dated 26 February 1941. The new legislation, he 
said, raised the normal working week from 40 to 54 hours, which was the 
length of working week prescribed by the International Labour Conference 
in 1936 and actually practised in the majority of the merchant marines of 
foreign countries. The increase placed at the disposal of the master an amount 
of labour which should be utilised both to ensure a better upkeep and more 
scrupulous cleanliness of the vessel, and to secure better supervision of the 
handling of cargoes, these being necessary reforms if the French merchant 
marine was to be one of the first class. 

Before the war the crews’ wages consisted in practice as to one-half, of 
a fixed monthly wage, and as to the other half, of overtime payment for hours 
worked in addition to 40 hours per week. This system complicated the keeping 
of the ships’ accounts, was difficult to apply at sea, and gave rise to abuses. 
In recent months, owing to existing circumstances and the slackened activity 
of the merchant marine, the overtime part of the monthly wage was often 
reduced and the seamen received less for a particular voyage than previously. 

The working week of 54 hours, under which overtime becomes a really 
exceptional feature, ensures the crew fair payment for performance of special 
duties, the character of which is determined by the special conditions of work 
at sea—work which cannot be treated on the same footing as the work of a 
wage earner on land. 

By agreement with the Central Committee of Shipowners, the family 
allowance is to be increased by a “family allowance for work at sea” amount- 
ing to 50 per cent. of the ordinary allowance. This extra allowance is granted 
on account of the special nature of the work performed by a seaman, who is 
prevented from taking part in the ordinary daily life of his family, and of the 
sacrifice in the form of long absences that his calling necessitates. 

The duties and responsibilities of an officer are incompatible with any 
limitation or supervision of their hours of work and it is for this reason that 
the notion of “overtime” has been eliminated so far as they are concerned. 

They owe it to the shipowner to work for him without stint, but the 
total amount of their average monthly salary and of the various extra allow- 
ances that they have hitherto received should not, in any case, be reduced by 
the new legislation. Moreover, the new legislation should not involve a reduc- 
tion in the number of officers—often too small already—or an excessive increase 
in the amount of work that they have to perform. Shipping authorities and 
the labour inspectors must see to it that neither of these consequences ensues.’ 


Tue REGULATION OF WAGES IN DENMARK 


The “blanket agreement” which was concluded in Denmark on 
31 October 1939 between the Danish Confederation of Trade Unions 
and the Danish Employers’ Confederation? remained in force until 
1 March 1941 and both parties gave due notice to terminate it at 
that date. By a special Emergency Act, the so-called Wage Stop 
Act of 30 May 1940, the wage supplements which, under the agree- 
ment, were to vary with the cost-of-living index number had been 





1Journal officiel, 1 March 1941, pp. 963-965; Journal de la marine marchande, No. 
1109, 13 Mare 1941, p. 63. 

. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, Nos. 1-2, 1-8 Jan. 1940, 
p. 3, and E. J. Ricnes: “Relative Wages in Wartime”, in International Labour Review. 
Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, pp. 227-228. 
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fixed at the level indicated by the index for January 1940, namely 
203. The workers demanded that the original automatic sliding 
scale of wages shpuld be restored and that the rise in prices since 
January 1940 should be compensated in full. Between April 1940 
and January 1941 the cost-of-living index number (based on 1914 
prices) had risen from 222 to 259. The employers, on the other 
hand, claimed that the wage adjustment provisions should be re- 
pealed, and that negotiations should be opened concerning the con- 
ditions under which and the date at which the cost-of-living supple- 
ment, if any, should be paid. The negotiations between the parties 
were broken off without result on 21 February 1941, and the matter 
was duly referred to a joint committee and thereafter to the Labour 
and Conciliation Board, set up under the new Industrial Peace Act’, 
for decision. 

The award of the Labour and Conciliation Board was awaited 
with widespread interest in view of its great significance not only 
for the 250,000 workers employed by members of the Employers’ 
Federation, but also for the many thousands employed by employers 
outside the Federation, and for most other persons in employment, 
including the employees of the State and local authorities, for whom 
the award would also set a standard. 


The award was given on 4 March 1941 and extended all agreements 
between employers’ and workers’ organisations belonging to the central organ- 
isations which they had given notice to terminate at 1 March 1941. These 
agreements are now to remain in force until 1 March 1942. The blanket 
agreement of 31 October 1939 was cancelled by the Board, but the cost-of- 
living supplement which was paid under this agreement up to February 1941 
inclusive is to continue to be paid on the same basis as before. Furthermore, 
an additional supplement will be paid at the rate of 18 Gre an hour for adult 
male workers, 11.5 6re for adult female workers, and 7 Gre for young 
workers under 18 years of age. On the other hand, in the case of workers 
whose weekly wage is less than 80 Kroner, the special supplement granted 
under an Act of 23 September 1940 is dropped. 

The totai cost-of-living supplement, including the supplement payable 
in respect of the rise in the index from 183 to 203, amounts from 1 March 
1941.onwards to about 34, 22, and 14 Gre an hour for men, women, and young 
persons respectively. Thus the new provisions retain the system of a flat-rate 
supplement, which means that the lowest paid workers in each group receive 
the largest relative increase. It is estimated that the present increase com- 
pensates Danish workers on an average for about half of the 42 per cent. 
rise in prices between the outbreak of war and January 1941. This leaves out 
of account, however, the reduction in income resulting from the so-called 
division of work system. The comments of the labour press on the decision 
of the Board generally demand more vigorous official action for the stabil- 
isation of the price level and more effective employment measures. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that, according to the decision of the Board, 
the question of a fresh adjustment of wages may be taken up for consideration 
by the Labour and Conciliation Board in August 1941 at the request of either 
of the central organisations. In addition, the wage supplements may be revised 
if a general alteration in the value of the Danish Krone in relation to other 
currencies is introduced.” 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 192. 
® Arbejdsgiveren, 18 March 1941; Arbejderen, 15 March 1941. 
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MEASURES TO SECURE ENFORCEMENT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN RUMANIA 


The problem of securing adequate enforcement of labour legis- 
lation has for some time past been a matter of concern to those 
interested in questions of social policy in Rumania, the efforts of 
the Labour Inspection Service having failed to secure throughout 
the country a really satisfactory measure of application of such 
legislation. 


In January 1941, the Ministry of Justice sent a circular to all judiciary 
authorities in the country calling upon them to maintain a very strict super- 
vision in respect of the application of the principal labour statutes (i.e. those 
concerning hours of work, the Sunday rest, protection of women and juvenile 
workers, contracts of employment, the regulation of migration, the setting-up 
and activities of labour courts, vocational education, and the organisation 
of handicrafts). 

Further, in virtue of decisions taken by the Government in the autumn 
of 1940, the presidents and secretaries of local Chambers of Labour are entitled, 
under the authority of the Labour Inspection Service, to carry -out labour 
inspection. At a meeting of the executive committee of the Chamber of 
Labour of the important industrial district of Brasov, the president of the 
Chamber spoke of the necessity for securing a more effective inspection of 
work-places, in the interests: of workers and employers alike. The officials 
of the Labour Inspection Service were not sufficiently numerous to inspect 
all the undertakings in the very large areas alloted to them. The presidents 
and secretaries of chambers of labour were entitled to carry out inspections, 
but only on condition that they previously informed the Ministry of Labour. 
This condition made it extremely difficult for them to carry out inspection in 
practice and it would be advisable to draft legislation requiring the office 
bearers of the chambers of labour to carry out inspections whenever necessary 
and giving them full authority in this respect, subject to the necessary safe- 
guards. 

By Decision, dated 3 February 1941, the Ministry of Labour, Health, and 
Social Welfare issued regulations for the conduct of inspections by the office 
bearers of the chambers of labour, which appear to go some way towards 
meeting the above criticisms. According to these regulations, the presidents 
and secretaries of the Chambers of Labour are entitled, under the supervision 
of the General Labour Inspectorates, to carry out inspections in respect of 
the application of the provisions of the principal items of labour legislation 
(of which a list is given). Rules are laid down for the conduct of such 
inspections similar to those that are applicable in the majority of countries 
in respect of inspections carried out by an ordinary labour inspector (in 
particular, the presidents and secretaries of the chambers of labour are 
entitled to require the production of registers and documents specified in the 
relevant legislation and to question workers without witnesses being present; 
employers and workers are required to supply them with all information they 
may require bearing on the subjects within their competence; and they may 
call in the competent local or district authorities to decide whether the health 
of the workers in a particular undertaking is endangered by the kind of work 
carried on or processes employed). The presidents and secretaries of the 
Chambers of Labour are required to supply monthly reports on the inspec- 
tions carried out by them to the competent General Inspectorate of Labour, 
giving specified details. They are empowered to draw up reports on contra- 
ventions for submission to the General Labour Inspectorates, and if these 
decide to take legal proceedings, such reports are to be regarded as satisfactory 
evidence of the contravention failing proof to the contrary.* 





1 Cuvantul, 19 Jan. 1941. 
2 Universul, 14 Jan. 1941. 
8 Monitorul Oficial, No. 32, 7 Feb. 1941. 
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RELAXATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF ITALIAN LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Details were given in a previous issue of Jndustrial and Labour 
Information’ concerning the temporary agreement between the Fas- 
cist Manufacturers’ Confederation and the Fascist Confederation 
of Industrial Workers providing for the suspension of various pro- 
tective provisions of labour legislation with a view to increasing 
production. 

An Act, dated 16 July 1940, has since susperseded this agree- 
ment, giving its provisions force of law and laying down further 
rules. The position under this legislation may be summarised as 
follows: 


Night Work of Women and Young Persons. 


The Minister of Corporations may authorise the higher officials of the 
Corporative Inspectorate to exempt employers in whole or in part from 
application of the night work provisions of the Act of 26 April 1934, con- 
cerning the employment of women and young persons.* The prohibition is 
however maintained in respect of children under 16 years of age. The above- 
mentioned services may make exemption conditional on the observance of 
such conditions as they may consider necessary in respect of health and safety. 


Engagement of Women Workers. 


The application of the provisions of the Act of 5 September 1938 imposing 
restrictions on the engagement of women workers* is suspended. 


“Fascist Saturday”. 


The application of the provisions of the Act of 20 June 1935 concerning 
the “Fascist Saturday’* is suspended. This means, according to instructions 
issued by the Minister, not merely the suspension of the prohibition of work 
on Saturday afternoon, but also the suspension of permission to make up 
for time lost owing to the “Fascist Saturday” on other days, even in cases 
where the employer allows his staff a Saturday half-holiday spontaneously 
or in consequence of an agreement. In such cases, however, he may make 
up the time lost on Saturday by increasing the working hours on other days 
provided that the extra hours so worked are regarded as overtime, that is to 
say, they may not exceed the limits allowed for overtime and must be remuner- 
ated at the special overtime rates laid down by law or by collective agreement.® 


Hours of Work. 


The application of the provisions of the Legislative Decree of 29 May 
1937 providing for a maximum working week of 40 hours*, and of the pro- 
visions of collective labour agreements prescribing a working week not 
exceeding 40 hours on the lines laid down by the said Legislative Decree, is 
also suspended, so that the legislation in force is once again the Royal Decree 
of 15 March 1923 (prescribing a 48-hour week)" and. the administrative reg- 
ulations issued in pursuance of it, But according to instructions issued by 
the Minister, this suspension does not involve the abolition of overtime pay- 





1See Vol. LXXII, No. 12, 18 Dec. 1939, p. 310. o- 


o tx Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LI, No. 3, 16 July 1934, pp. 107 
an 


3 Idem, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, 7 Nov. 1938, p. 177. 

*Idem, Vol. LV, No. 7, 12 Aug. 1935, p. 194. 

571 Sole, 15 Mar. 1941. 

®Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIII, No. 6, 9 Aug. 1937, p. 176. 
™Idem, Vol. V, No. 12, 23 Mar. 1923, p. 586. 
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ment at the rate of time plus 10 per cent. for extra hours of work between 
the old and new limits of 40 and 48 hours per week, in all cases where such 
additional payment would normally be due.’ 

The application of the provisions of collective agreements prohibiting or 
in any way restricting the working of overtime within the limits permitted 
by the Decree of 45 March 1923 is also suspended; and the Ministry of Cor- 
porations may permit overtime beyond the limits laid down by section 5 (1) 
of the Decree. 


Employment of Women and Young Persons. 


The Minister may, after consulting the corporative organisations con- 
cerned, suspend in whole or in part the application of the hours of work provi- 
sions of the Act of 26 April 1934, concerning the employment of women and 
young persons. 


Weekly Rest. 


The Minister may suspend the weekly rest and authorise the higher offi- 
cials of the Corporative Inspectorate to substitute a weekly rest of 24 hours 
in rotation for the Sunday rest, under conditions to be fixed by it. This 
rest period may be granted piecemeal. By a Decree dated 21 January 1941, 
the weekly and Sunday rest is suspended until further notice for persons 
covered by the Act of 22 February 1934 concerning the weekly rest* who are 
employed in the loading and unloading of goods at railway stations or in any 
other work directly connected therewith which cannot be postponed.‘ 


Night Work in Bakeries. 


The Minister may authorise members of the Corporative Inspectorate to 
permit exemptions from the existing statutory prohibition of night work in 
bakeries, Such exemptions may even be allowed in the case of women and 
children under 16 years of age.® 


FACILITIES FOR UTILISING WoRKERS’ SPARE TIME 


The Portuguese Government has issued a Decree (No. 31036 
dated 28 December 1940) to approve the rules of the National 
Foundation for Joy of Labour.® 


Under these rules the Foundation is recognised as a body of public 
utility, enjoying legal personality and administrative autonomy within the 
framework of the National Corporative Order. It has to direct its activities 
along the lines laid down for it by the State through the Secretariat of State 
for Corporations and Social Welfare. 

Its special objects are defined as follows: (1) To organise courses of 
general and vocational education and to develop the corporative spirit, aiming 
more particularly at training future trade union leaders; (2) To organise 
lectures and wireless talks; (3) To set up popular libraries; (4) To encourage 
the organisation of study visits to museums, monuments, and other places 
having historical, technical or instructional interest; (5) To encourage the 
organisation of cinema shows, meetings for artistic purposes, and theatrical 
performances of a popular character; (6) To organise courses of instruction 
in gymnastics and physical training; (7) To encourage the organisation of 
athletic meetings; (8) To encourage the creation of athletic or recreational 





1 Problemi e Informazioni Sociali, Sept. 1940, p. 357. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. L, No. 3, 16 Apr. 1934, p. 78. 

4 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 27 Jan. 1941, p. 356. 

5 Idem, 16 Ang. 1940, p. 3075. 

© Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVIII, No. 6, 11 May 1936, pp. 164-5. 
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societies and the federation of those already existing; (9) To create holiday 
camps; (10) To organise cheap restaurants; (11) To encourage the organ- 
isation of walks, excursions, and voyages; (12) To secure for affiliated workers 
all facilities calculated to enable them to make good use of their spare time. 

The membership is divided into three groups; (1) Beneficiaries, i.e. any 
salaried or wage-earning employee in commerce, industry, agriculture, and the 
professions, and any State or other public official of a rank lower than that 
of Chief of Section or other equivalent rank; (2) Subscribers, under which 
heading are compulsorily classified all corporative bodies and organisations 
of economic co-ordination; and (3) Patrons, who may be individuals or so- 
cieties. The Beneficiaries pay an annual contribution representing the price 
of their membership card and its renewal, the Subscribers pay a monthly 
contribution fixed by the Corporative Council’, and the Patrons pay a volun- 
tary contribution of no fixed amount. 


CoMPANY STORES MapE COMPULSORY IN SPAIN 


An Order was issued in Spain on 30 January 1941 to provide 
for the compulsory institution of company stores. The preamble 
to the Order declares that, in present circumstances, nothing could 
contribute more effectively to raising the standard of living of the 
workers than arrangements for a regular supply of articles of 
current consumption despite the existing difficulties. The compul- 
sory organisation of company stores for this purpose will contribute 
to a feeling of solidarity between the various factors concerned 
in production. 


The Order provides that in. all the undertakings which will be specified by 
the Minister of Labour the organisation of company stores for the purpose of 
supplying and selling the most usual and necessary consumption goods to 
the workers and their families shall be compulsory. Each undertaking con- 
cerned will be responsible for organising such stores and defraying any ex- 
penses involved in providing premises, administrative and selling staff, trans- 
portation, and equipment. The head or manager of the undertaking will 
manage the store and will be personally responsible both for its organisation 
and for ensuring that the workers are enabled to obtain in it all prime 
necessities that are normally most common in the district concerned and 
the distribution of which is not rationed by the official rationing bodies, and 
also that the distribution of the rations or quotas of rationed articles is 
effectively carried out immediately the rations are allotted. 

For the above purposes, undertakings may group themselves according 
to locality, region, or branch of activity. The provincial labour inspectorate 
may make such grouping compulsory for all undertakings ordinarily employ- 
ing not more than 100 workers, 

The undertakings to which the Order is made applicable must set up 
company stores within a maximum period of eight days after the issue of the 
relevant Ministerial Order, Within the same period they must supply the pro- 
vincial labour inspectorate with a duplicate list in alphabetical order of the 
names of all their workers and the members of their families. A further 
copy of such lists must be supplied by the undertaking to the local authorities 
in order that the latter may take them into account in arranging for the general 
rationing of the population. 

The retail prices in the company stores must be those indicated as binding 
on wholesalers in the province concerned. Any resulting difference or loss 
will be borne by the undertaking or undertakings responsible for maintaining 
the store. A list of prices of all articles must always be posted up in each 
store. 
' The articles, other than rationed articles, which must be supplied in the 
store shall, as a general rule, include at least the following: potatoes, bacon, 





1]ndustrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, No. 8, 19 Nov. 1934, p. 211. 
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fresh sausages, tinned sardines, and butter, in the provinces of Leén and the 
northern coast. The manager of the store, and the undertakings concerned in it, 
are responsible for obtaining adequate supplies of these articles and also for 
obtaining rations of rationed articles from the official rationing authorities. 
their transportation to the store, and their immediate and correct distribution 
among the workers. 

The provincial delegation of the National Trade Union Council, in agree- 
ment with the head of the store, is required in each case to appoint three 
workers belonging to the undertakings concerned to assist the head of the 
store in managing and supervising it. 

The enforcement of the above provisions is entrusted to the Labour 
Inspectorate. 


A further Order of the same date prescribes that the institution 
of company stores shall be compulsory for the following: coal min- 
ing undertakings; all mining undertakings in the provinces of Jaén, 
Almeria, Murcia, Huelva, Sevilla, Bilbao, and Santander; railway 
undertakings; public works contractors; iron and steel working 
undertakings ordinarily employing not less than 50 workers; cement 
factories ; and textile undertakings in provincial capitals or in towns 
with a population of over 20,000.? 


REGULATION OF PrIcES IN COMPANY STORES IN BOLIVIA 


Under Decrees dated 7 February 1927 and 30 April 1937, min- 
ing undertakings in Bolivia are required to maintain company stores 
in which the workers and their families can obtain articles of cur- 
rent necessity at prices not exceeding the cost less 30 per cent. On 
20 June 1940, however, the Government issued a Decree permit- 
ting mining undertakings to choose at their discretion between the 
maintenance of the old system and the adoption of the system in 
force on the railways (sale at cost plus 10 per cent.), provided that 
in the latter case, wages and salaries are increased by at least a 
proportionate amount. 

It may be noted that the report supplied to the Government in 1940 by 
a member of the staff of the International Labour Office*® suggested that the 
Government should consider whether it would not be advisable to allow mining 
undertakings (as was already the case on the railways) to supply articles in 
the company stores at cost price plus a reasonable percentage for adminis- 
trative expenses and depreciation, provided wages were raised proportionately. 
He also suggested the advisability of supplying a list of the articles which 
must be supplied at specially low prices. 

A further Decree, dated 4 August 1940, contains a list of the articles of 
prime necessity which mining and railway undertakings are required to sell 
to their workers in the company stores. These include the most usual food- 


stuffs, articles of clothing, and articles of ordinary domestic use and con- 
sumption.’ 


OFFICIAL PRONOUNCEMENT CONCERNING DEDUCTIONS FROM WAGES 
IN CUBA 


Under the Cuban Constitution of 5 July 1940* no deductions 
not authorised by law may be made from wages or salaries, and 





1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. VI, No. 31, 31 Jan. 1941, pp. 714-715. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, pp. 378-380. 


8 REPUBLICA DE Boxivia: Memoria que presenta al Honorable Congreso Nacional el 
Ministro del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1940, pp. 61-67 


4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 382. 
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payment by means of vouchers, tokens, goods or any other symbols 
in substitution for legal tender is totally prohibited. On 19 Decem- 
ber 1940 the Minister of Labour issued a Decision (No. 449), 
giving an official interpretation of these provisions. 


The Minister points out that their sole object is obviously to prevent the 
manipulation of wages or salaries in such a way as to render them purely 
nominal: On the other hand, the prohibition must not be understood as pre- 
venting a worker from raising such credit as may be necessary to meet his 
urgent requirements on the basis of the only security available to him, namely, 
the remuneration due for work performed already or to be performed in the 
future. It is no less useful for the worker to be able to obtain on credit 
goods that are necessary for the maintenance of himself and the members of 
his family, such as medicines required in case of illness, on the understanding 
that the person supplying such goods may obtain payment in the form of 
deductions from the worker’s future wages or salary. Such payments are 
not, strictly speaking, deductions at all, but a method of meeting the worker’s 
obligations by instalments in harmony with the relevant provisions of the 
Civil Code. 

The Minister accordingly declares that, in spite of the above-mentioned 
prohibitions, existing or future agreements between workers and employers 
shall not be deemed unlawful on account of a clause whereby the worker 
authorises the employer to deduct from remuneration earned already or to 
be earned in the future sums advanced to him, without interest and without 
any profit-seeking motive.’ 


REGULATION OF Hours OF WorRK IN SHOPS IN INDIA 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act? came into effect 
at midnight 14-15 November 1940. 


The Act, which fixes closing hours for shops, limits hours of work for 


‘ shop employees, prohibits the employment of children under 12, and prescribes 


a week’s annual holiday with pay, has been brought into force in the first 
instance in the industrial municipalities of Bombay City, Poona, Sholapur. 
Hubli and Ahmedabad. It is estimated that about 50,000 shops, commercial 
establishments, eating houses, and restaurants are at present covered by the 
Act. In Bombay City alone the number of persons employed in the shops 
covered is estimated at 200,000. It is further estimated that over 2,000 children 
under 12 years of age, previously employed in restaurants, will have been 
eliminated from such employment. 

An Act, modelled on the Bombay Act and entitled The Sind Shops and 
Establishments Act 1940, received the assent of the Governor of the Province 
of Sind on 19 December 1940. It is to come into force in the first instance 
only in the City and Cantonments of Karachi and Drigh Road, but the Act 
provides that the Provincial Government may, by announcement in the Official 
Gazette, direct that all or any of the provisions of the Act shall come into 
force in any other area on such date as may be specified.* 


FURTHER MEASURES TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS FOR SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN CHINA 


Various measures have been taken to improve conditions for 
school teachers in China additional to those mentioned in the March 
number of the Jnternational Labour Review.* 





1 Gaceta Oficial, 21 Dec. 1940, p. 25487. 


2 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, No. 8, 22 May 1939, p. 667; Vol 
LXXIII, No. 7, 12 Feb. 1940, p. 137. 


® Bombay Chronicle, 16 Nov. 1940; Sind Government Gazette, 23 Jan. 1941. 
4 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No, 3, March 1941, p. 339. 
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They include: provisional measures for the promotion of primary school 
teachers to the rank of junior middle school teacher, etc.; provisional measures 
concerning pecuniary grants to teachers giving special courses and to work- 
shop instructors in vocational schools; provisional rules concerning the ap- 
pointment and treatment of teachers in universities and independent colleges; 
and various forms of grants in cash or in kind to counteract the effects of 
the sharp rise in the cost of living. Under this last heading, the Minister of 
Education has issued “provisional measures concerning the granting of rice 
to primary school teachers in local districts”. These prescribe that when a 
primary school teacher is not paid at the statutory rate, he is entitled tu 
receive rice from the children of the well-to-do local families. The amount 
of rice to be supplied to a teacher is to be decided by a conference of chil- 
dren’s families, maximum and minimum quantities being fixed according to the 
amount of salary the teacher receives. In places where wheat flour constitutes 
the main food, the amount of wheat flour to be supplied should be fixed in 
the same manner as in the case of rice. Where the total contribution by the 
above-mentioned families is insufficient to meet the teacher’s requirements, the 
deficiency is to be made up by voluntary contributions from local inhabitants, 
shops, or firms, whose economic standing attains a specified minimum.” 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


WoRKMEN’sS COMPENSATION Act IN SoutH AFRICA 


An Act to amend and consolidate the law relating to work- 
men’s compensation was passed on 5 May 1941. It repeals the 
previous Act of 1934.2 A State fund is introduced to administer 
compulsory insurance, and the value of benefits is increased 
by about 35 per cent. The economies to result from the 
substitution of a State fund for insurance companies will, it is ex- 
pected, largely offset the additional cost of benefits, and the present 
charge on employers will, it is estimated, be increased by 5 per cent. 
at most. 


Scope. 


The scope of workmen’s compensation remains essentially unchanged. It 
applies in principle to all workmen whose earnings do not exceed £750 a year, 
but excludes agricultural workers other than those employed in connection 
with any vehicle or machine driven by mechanical power. 


Risks Covered. 


Besides accidents arising out of and in the course of the employment, 
certain occupational diseases also give rise to compensation. The Act adds, 
to the diseases already covered when contracted in specified kinds of work 
(cyanide rash, lead poisoning, mercury poisoning, and ankylostomiasis), the 
following: anthrax, rsenical poisoning, benzine poisoning. derma- 
titis due to dust, liquids, or other external agents, halogen derivatives, 
pathological manifestations due to radium or X-rays, and phosphorus poison- 
ing. Compensation for silicosis contracted in the mining industry is provided 
for by separate legislation; however, the Act makes silicosis contracted in 
excavation work outside the mining industry compensable under the general 
provisions. 





1 Communication to the International Labour Office. 
2 See Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, No. 2, 8 Oct. 1934, pp. 44-48. 
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Benefits. 


Medical aid. The maximum charge on account of medical aid is raised 
from £100 to £200, and the maximum period during which the aid may continue 
is lengthened from one to two years. However, these increases are operative 
only in cases where the Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner so decides, 
and he directs the course of the treatment. 


Rehabilitation. The Commissioner is empowered to give effect to, and to 
finance from the Accident Fund, schemes for aiding injured workmen to 
return to work, or for assisting workmen in reducing or removing any 
handicap resulting from their injuries. 


Cash Benefits. 


The rates of periodical payments for incapacity are raised by 10 
per cent. for temporary incapacity, the monthly payment is increased from 
60 to 66 2/3 per cent. of the workman’s earnings, and the pension for perman- 
ent incapacity from 50 to 55 per cent. Under the Act of 1934, compensation 
for permanent incapacity of less than 70 per cent. was paid partly or wholly 
in the form of a lump sum: the Act confines lump-sum compensation to cases 
of incapacity not exceeding 25 per cent., pensions being payable in other cases. 
Similarly, the widow is to receive, instead of a lump sum equal to two years’ 
earnings of her husband, a pension equal to 35 per cent. of that which would 
have been granted to him in the event of permanent total incapacity; the 
children’s pensions remain unchanged. 


Compensation for Natives. 


For native workmen the monthly payment for temporary incapacity is 
increased by 10 per cent. up to 66 2/3 per cent. of the workmen’s earnings. 
and the lump sums for permanent incapacity and death are doubled in 
the case of workmen earning moderate wages. 


Compulsory Insurance. 


Employers were required to insure against their liability for compensa- 
tion by the Act of 1934. The Act eliminates insurance companies and estab- 
lishes an exclusive State Accident Fund. Employers’ mutuals which were 
licenced to undertake insurance before 18 April 1940 are, however, permitted 
to continue their operations: there are two such associations, one of which 
insures most of the workers in the gold mining industry and the other the 
workers in the building and allied trades. Moreover, the central and local 
governments are exempted from the obligation to insure. 

Insurance with the State Fund is to relieve the employer of all liability 
in respect of accidents, and the worker’s sole remedy is a claim against the 
Fund. Where the accident is due to the negligence of the employer or patent 
defect in the plant, the workmen may claim additional compensation, but even 
the addition is at the expense of the Fund, though the latter may increase 
the premium of the employer concerned. 

Where an employer liable to insurance fails to pay the premium due from 
him, and during the period to which the premium refers an accident occurs, 
the compensation is paid in the first instance by the State Fund, which 
then endeavours to recover from the employer. Any net loss sustained by the 
Fund in such cases is to be distributed over all employers within the scope 
of workmen’s compensation. 

The foregoing provision is modified in the case of employers who or- 
dinarily have not more than 5 workmen. If such an employer fails to pay his 
premiums, not the Fund, but he himself is liable for the compensation. Never- 
theless, the Fund accepts liability if the workman, prior to the accident, has 
notified the Commissioner that his employer does not exhibit the proper certi- 
ficate of insurance as the Act requires: thus, the workmen are encouraged to 
help in the enforcement of compliance. 
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Provision is made in the Act for merit rating in both its forms, according 
to the equipment and organisation of the plant, and according to its actual 
accident experience. 


Administration. 


The powers of the Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner, appointed 
under the Act of 1934, will be vastly extended by the Act. He is in sole 
charge of the State Fund: fixing and collecting premiums, paying compensa- 
tion, directing medical aid, encouraging accident prevention and rehabilitation. 
But he or his deputies also settle claims, and all questions arising out of the 
application of workmen’s compensation. An appeal can be taken from the 
Commissioner to a tribunal consisting of himself and two or more assessors. 
The Minister of Labour, after consultation with the trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organisations which in his opinion are concerned, appoints two asses- 
sors, one to represent workmen and the other to represent employers in each 
industry or group of industries. The assessors sitting on the tribunal are 
selected by the Commissioner according to their competence for the industry 
concerned in the dispute.’ 


Proposep MINERS’ PENSIONS IN NEw SoutH WALES 


The Cabinet of New South Wales is considering the draft of 
a Bill to give effect to proposals for pensions for mine workers 
which were made recently by a Royal Commission. It may, how- 
ever, defer action until a common plan has been agreed upon by all 
the Australian States interested in miners’ pensions. 


The proposed scheme provides for the compulsory retirement on pension 
of coal and oil-shale mine workers at the age of 60 whether employed or 
unemployed. Pensions would also be granted to permanently incapacitated 
mine workers who are receiving, under the workmen’s compensation law, 
compensation in a lower amount than the pension. Moreover, active mine 
workers may elect individually, when the scheme comes into force, to accept 
the pension instead of compensation in the event of permanent incapacity. 

Two scales of pensions are recoramended, viz. 40s. and 30s., according 
as the applicant is or is not permanently incapacitated, and according to the 
duration of his services in the industry. In either case there would be 
additions for dependants: pensions of 20s. a week for the wife or 30s. for 
the widow, and 8s. 6d., for each child. The pension would be granted without 
a means test but subject to withdrawal from employment in the mining indus- 
try. When the beneficiary is eligible for one or is receiving Federal or State 
aid in the form of an old age or invalid pension, war pension or widow’s 
pension, the miners’ pension funds would grant a supplement sufficient to 
bring the total pension up to the amount prescribed under the scheme. 

To administer the scheme the Commission recommends the constitution 
of one fund each for the coal and the oil-shale miners respectively. the funds 
to be administered by representatives of employers and workers. 

The revenue for each fund is to be obtained as to half from the emplovers, 
as to one-quarter from the workers, and as to the remaining quarter from 
the State. The Commission estimated that the cost for the first year would 
be £300,000. 

The 16,000 workers in coal mines would contribute 4s. 3d. fortnightly 
and the coal mine owners would pay a fortnightly levy of 4d. a ton on an 
output estimated at 10,800,000 tons. Contributions to the oil-shale fund 
would be equivalent to about half the foregoing rates.” 





1 Union Gazette Extraordinary, 14 May 1941; The Star, Johannesburg, 22 Jan. and 

14 Feb. 1941. 

» aa: Industrial Gazette, 31 Jan. 1941, pp. 27-28; Sydney Morning Herald, 3 
ar. fs 
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Tue PREVENTION AND COMPENSATION OF SILICOSIS IN SPAIN 


A Spanish Order of 7 March 1941 lays down rules for the pre- 
vention and compensation of pneumoconiosis and silicosis regarded 
as occupational diseases. 


Definition and Scope. 


For the purposes of compensation as an occupational disease, pneumo- 
coniosis is defined as a pulmonary disease of degenerative or fibrotic type 
caused by the prolonged breathing and inhalation of dusts ordinarily in sus- 
pension in the atmosphere of workplaces in the industries enumerated in the 
Occupational Diseases Act or the new Order itself. Silicosis is the form of 
pneumoconiosis which consists in a fibrotic condition of the lungs produced by 
silica dust and evidenced by specific X-ray appearances, accompanied by a 
substantially lessened capacity for work and frequently giving rise to second- 
ary infections. 

The Order covers the following industries where the liberation of dust 
is likely to produce pneumoconiosis: mining; quarries; working and polishing 
of granite, marble, and other building or monumental stone; industries in 
which rocky or mineral substances are worked; ceramics and their derivatives ; 
glass; coal mining; metal working industries in which metallic dusts are 
liberated. 


Preventive Measures. 


When work is not done in the open air, the working premises must 
satisfy certain conditions as to ventilation, temperature, and humidity. Where- 
ver possible, the parts of machines where dust is liberated must be fitted with 
automatic closing devices and apparatus for the exhaustion and evacuation 
of dust. If the Labour Inspectorate consider this mecessary, the workers 
must be supplied with respirators, which they are bound to wear, protective 
screens to prevent the direct projection of dust particles into the nose and 
mouth, and working clothes, which must be changed when the work is over. 

Wash basins and showers must be placed at the workers’ disposal to the 
number specified in the industrial safety and health regulations in force, and 
must be used by the workers when work is over. Similarly, premises must 
be provided where the workers can change their clothes. The undertakings 
must see to it that no food or drink is introduced in the workplaces. 

Before a worker enters employment in one of the industries covered, he 
must undergo medical examination. In addition, the medical service of each 
undertaking must examine all the workers employed in the industries in 
question once a year. Dismissed workers must also be examined. Detailed 
regulations concerning the medical examinations are laid down in the Order. 

If the examination shows the presence of a iesion, the worker may be 
transferred, within the same industry, to other work which is free from risk, 
or he may have to stop working in the industry, according to the nature of 
the disease. In the latter case, he may be declared unfit for work in any 
industry which has been specified as likely to produce pneumoconiosis, in parti- 
cular silicosis. 

A statement must be entered in the work books of the workers in the 
industries in question as to their physical and pathological fitness for the work. 
The results of the various medical examinations must also be entered in the 
work book. 

Statistics will be drawn up on the basis of the results of these examjn- 
ations, on forms of the type appended to the regulations. The forms will be 
sent in periodically to the Accident Prevention and Industrial Hygiene Section 
of the Ministry of Labour. 


Compensation. 


The Order provides that where an occupational disease of the kind covered 
is contracted in one of the industries enumerated in the Order, the worker’s 
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degree of invalidity will be assessed and declared, and compensation will be 
paid in accordance with the regulations governing industrial accidents. 

In conformity with the Occupational Diseases Act, compensation is pay- 
able by the employer who employed the worker the twelve months preceding 
the declaration of invalidity. If during this period the worker was employed 
in more than one undertaking, the compensation will be payable by the last 
employer for whom he worked.’ 


ALLOWANCES FOR MEN ON MiILiTary SERVICE IN SWITZERLAND 


On 28 December 1940 the Swiss Federal Council issued two 
Orders regulating the allowances for loss of wages or earnings 
for persons on military service. Besides changes in the previous 
regulations concerning allowances for loss of wages, which were 
contained in the Order of 20 December 1939, there are new pro- 
visions concerning the grant of allowances for loss of earnings in 
the case of men who work on their own account. The Orders came 
into force on 1 January 1941. 


Allowances for Loss of Wages. 


The following changes have been made in the regulations issued by the 
Order of 20 December 1939. 

An allowance for loss of wages is due to soldiers whose principal occupa- 
tion is in employment on account of another and who perform not less than 
three days’ active service in the calendar month. Active service is considered 
to be any compulsory military service performed in the Swiss army as a 
result of mobilisation, including auxiliary military service, service as a recruit 
after attainment of the age of 22 years, air-raid precautions service, and 
service in Red Cross medical units and in labour groups. 

The allowance is paid for each day of active service giving a right to pay. 
It includes a household allowance and an allowance for each child. The 
household allowance is fixed at 2.90 francs in rural districts, 3.35 francs in 
semi-urban districts, and 3.75 francs in towns. If the wage exceeds 7 francs 
a day (Sundays and holidays being included in the calculation), the household 
allowance is increased by 10 centimes for each additional sum of 50 centimes, 
but it may in no case exceed 4.70 francs in rural districts, 5.35 francs in semi- 
urban districts, and 6 francs in towns. The children’s allowance is 1.20 francs 
for the first child and 1 franc for each additional child in rural districts, 1.45 
francs for the first child and 1.20 francs for each additional child in semi-urban 
districts, and 1.80 francs for the first child and 1.50 francs for each additional 
child in towns. In the case of children of 15 to 18 years who earn money, the 
children’s allowance is reduced in proportion to their earnings. No children’s 
allowance is payable for children over 18 years. Soldiers who are not 
entitled to a household allowance receive an allowance of 50 centimes a day 
during their active military service. 

If a soldier regularly maintains persons who are unable to support them- 
selves and whom he has a legal or moral obligation to maintain or assist, he 
can on request be granted a supplementary allowance by the competent equal- 
isation fund, unless he is entitled to a household allowance or children’s allow- 
ance in respect of the persons in question. 

The total of the various allowances for loss of wages may not exceed 90 
per cent. of the wage if this amounted to less than 6 francs a day in rural 
districts, 7 francs in semi-urban districts, and 8 francs in towns (Sundays and 
holidays included). In all other cases the maximum limit is 80 per cent. Other 
things being equal, the allowances for loss of wages may not be less for a 
high wage than for a low wage, and may in no case exceed 12 francs a day. 





1 Boletin Oficial, 18 Mar. 1941, pp. 1873-75. 
-_ - Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXII, No. 6, 5 Feb. 1940, pp. 
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Allowances for Loss of Earnings. 

Similar provisions have been adopted with regard to allowances for loss of 
earnings in independent occupations. 

An allowance for loss of earnings is due to soldiers who perform not less 
than three days’ active service during the calendar month and are engaged in 
independent activity in agriculture, handicrafts or commerce. 

The soldier and any male members of his family who work with him are 
entitled to a children’s allowance of 50 centimes a day for each child of not 
more than 15 years. In addition he receives for each child of not more than 
18 years an allowance calculated on the same bases as those applicable to 
the allowances for loss of wages. In the case of children of 15 to 18 years 
who earn money, the children’s allowance is reduced in proportion to such 
earnings. No children’s allowance is payable for children of over 18 years. 

The soldier and members of his family who regularly maintain persons 
unable to support themselves and whom they have a legal or moral obligation 
to maintain and assist can be granted on request a supplementary allowance 
by the competent equalisation fund, unless they are entitled to a business 
allowance or children’s allowance in respect of the persons in question.* 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 





THE AMERICAN. FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE STATE OF 
“UNLIMITED NATIONAL EMERGENCY” IN THE U.S.A. 


The May session of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor defining its attitude after President Roose- 
velt’s proclamation of a state of unlimited national emergency pub- 
lished the following declaration: 


President Roosevelt has now made it clear to all Americans how near and 
how menacing are the dangers which threaten the American way of life. We 
agree fully with him that our national defence can best be promoted only by 
thorough preparedness and by courageous action in support of Great Britain 
and other democracies. Any other course is equivalent to surrender to total- 
itarianism. 

By proclaiming an unlimited national emergency, the President has brought 
home to the American people that it is incumbent upon all of us to make 
sacrifices for the national defence. 

Forces beyond our control have disrupted the usual procedures of our 
daily lives. We are not living in normal times. We are now actually and 
officially in a grave emergency. If we try to pretend there is no emergency 
we invite disaster. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor calls upon 
all its members to serve the cause of American democracy. 

The President of the United States has said that national defence produc- 
tion must not be interrupted or obstructed by industrial disputes. He has 
appealed to us in all goodwill to utilise the conciliation and mediation machinery 
set up by the government to avoid stoppages of production. 

We must do this. We can do this. And we pledge our good faith as 
Americans to the President that we will do it. 

The American Federation of Labor has heretofore enunciated a no-strike 
policy. It has appealed to all of its affiliated organisations and members to 
exercise self-discipline. It has urged them to exhaust every opportunity of 
conciliation and mediation before adopting the final resort to strikes. 

The response to these appeals has been gratifying. Strikes by American 
Federation of Labor unions on defence projects have been few and far between. 





1 Journal des associations patronales, Nos. 1-3, 3, 10, and 17 Jan. 1941. 
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The no-strike policy of the American Federation of Labor has proven 99 
per cent. effective. 

However, we cannot be satisfied with even this extensive compliance with 
our national policy in times of full emergency. Our record must be 100 per 
cent. or as close to it as is humanly possible. 

Therefore, we call upon every union affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor to refrain for any reason whatsoever from calling a strike interfering 
with national defence production until full opportunity has first been given to 
the Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor and to the National 
Defense Mediation Board to bring about a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 
The American Federation of Labor will take disciplinary action itself against 
any local union coming under its direct jurisdiction which violates this policy. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor calls upon 
its national and international unions to take such disciplinary action as is 
provided in their constitutions against any affiliated local union which fails to 
comply with a similar policy. 

We know that the vast majority of loyal and patriotic trade unions making 
up the American Federation of Labor will continue to live up to their respons- 
ibilities as they have in the past. They will do this gladly and of their own 


free will. 


THE ScortTisH TRADES UNIoN CONGRESS 


The Forty-fourth Scottish Trades Union Congress was held at 
Dunoon from 23 to 26 April 1941, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
James Watson (National Union of Distributive and Allied Work- 
ers), and was attended by 250 delegates representing 71 trade 
unions, 46 trades and labour councils, and one county trade union 
organising committee. It was reported that the total membership 
of the unions affiliated to the Congress was 449,209, an increase of 
31,732 on the figure for the preceding year; the affiliated member- 
ship of the Congress has risen progressively, by 218,000, since the 
depression of 1931. The Congress was the largest ever held in 
Scotland as regards both affiliated membership and the number of 
delegates present. 


Presidential Address. 


The President’s opening address was naturally concerned with the war- 
time situation and the duties of the trade unions. It surveyed the events which 
led to the entry of labour and trade union leaders into the Government and 
to the enthusiastic response which thereafter the workers had given to the 
Government’s appeals for herculean efforts. It referred to recent legislation, 
particularly the Order establishing the National Arbitration Tribunal and 
the Essential Works Order (1941), and acknowledged the emphasis placed 
by the Government upon industrial welfare. It urged the need to plan the 
future return from war to peace economy, to maintain standards of living, and 
to secure equality of financial sacrifice. In conclusion, it declared the need 
of the-trade unions to maintain their rights and to develop their strength 
and organisation. 


Visitors’ Addresses. 


In addition to fraternal delegates from the Irish Trade Union Congress, 
the Scottish Labour Party and the Scottish Section of the Co-operative Union, 
both the representative of the British Trades Union Congress, Mr. Geerge 





1The American Federationist, June 1941. 
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Gibson, and the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, Mr. G. 
Tomlinson, M.P., addressed the Congress. The former, in the course of his 
address, reminded the trade unions of the need to register changes in trade 
union practices due to the war. Mr. Tomlinson’s speech dealt mainly with 
the importance and effects of wartime legislation in respect of employment, 


arbitration, and welfare. 


Resolutions. 


The Congress adopted a number of resolutions, among other things, ap- 
proving the General Council’s manifesto on the national war effort, outlining an 
economic policy and lines of post-war rehabilitation, regretting the inadequacy 
of the Government’s treatment ot the means test, and calling for the extension 


of price control. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


In the course of the summer of 1940, the Minister of Corporations in- 
formed the Fascist Corporative Organisations that the workers should be 
granted annual holidays with pay except where the requirements of the present 
pace of production made this impossible. Where it was not possible to grant 
holidays, the workers must be remunerated for the days worked when they 
should have been on holiday.’ 

* * > 

The Rumanian Ministry of Labour, having received requests from a 
number of hairdressing employers for permission to keep their shops open on 
Sunday, has issued a statement explaining why it has not thought fit to accede 
to this request. The statement points out that the time-table, the authorisation 
of which is requested and which involves opening until mid-day on Sunday 
and closing until mid-day on Monday, has already been tried, the results 
convincing the Ministry that the system was not justified either by the nature 
of the work or by force majeure. In the suburban districts more particularly, 
the workers were obliged to work until Sunday evening and were also obliged 
to come to work on Monday morning, the employers simply disregarding the 
provisions requiring them to grant their workers a weekly rest. The Ministry, 
therefore, requests employers not, in future, to address any such requests for 
exemption to it. 





1 Problemi e Informazioni Sociali, Sept. 1940, p. 362. 
2 Communication to the International Labour Office. 














STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 


Periodical Statistics of Cost of Living, Wages, 
Unemployment, Employment and 
Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan adopted in January 1940, the period- 
ical statistics on the subjects of unemployment, employment, hours 
actually worked, wages and cost of living are presented in rota- 
tion, one set every three months. Thus the first month in each 
quarter, January, April, July and October, the tables on cost of 
living and food prices will be shown; the second month in each 
quarter the tables on wages; and for the third month in each quar- 
ter the tables on unemployment, employment, and the hours actually 
worked, This arrangement, however, is naturally subject to the 
condition that significant additions to the tables as previously pub- 
lished can be made from the statistical sources available. 

The introductory texts to these tables which give the principal 
points in the method of compilation of the different statistics are 
published all together in the present number; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number of each volume (in January and July). 

x* * * * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review have been 
compiled by the International Labour Office from figures published 
or communicated by the statistical authorities of the various coun- 
tries; in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies have 
been used. Most of the series given in the form of index numbers 
have been computed by the Office on the base 1929=100.1 There 
are many differences in the methods of compilation of these statis- 
tics in different countries, the more important of which are indi- 
cated as far as possible in the table headings. Account of these 
must be taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the 
statistics give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is 
between these that international comparisons can most usefully be 
made, 

In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, hours 
actually worked, and average wages, an essential distinction has 





*In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures have 
been computed on the base of the year nearest to 1929, and printed in italics. 
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been made between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. 
Each kind constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the 
phenomenon dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which 
are mentioned in the following notes. The economic scope of each 
series! is indicated by mention of the main economic groups (agri- 
culture, mines, industries, transport, commerce and services, and 
administration) covered, in accordance with the classification used 
by the Office. The mention of one of these groups does not neces- 
sarily mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is 
composed, but that they cover at least the most important of them; 
when a group is represented only by one or two branches of small 
importance (for example, “mines” by quarries, or “transport” by 
tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from coun- 
try to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns of 
the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which the 
series is representative, by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question. 
Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the month; the figures relating to 
the first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the Office tables 
as referring to the previous month; figures covering the average of 
a quarter are given against one of the months of the quarter, with 
supplementary explanations in a footnote. 
Separate figures for the different economic branches (expen- 
diture groups in the case of cost-of-living indexes) are published 
in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign © signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign © signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. . 








This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the tech- 
nical difficulties involved in certain cases. 
*Cf. Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, p. VII, for details. 
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Cost oF Livinc AND Foop Prices 


The tables published periodically in the Review include: 

(a) Index numbers of the cost of living in general ; 

(b) Index numbers of retail food prices.’ 

The object of cost of living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the meth- 
ods of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, in 
regard to geographical scope, the groups of expenditure represented 
in the general index and the items included in each group, etc.), the 
indexes are far from being equally reliable and representative of price 
movement. In any case, the indexes can be used only to measure fluc- 
tuations in time of the cost of living in a given country, and not to 
compare the Jevels of the cost of living in different countries at any 
given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1929=100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (an- 
nual average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure 
may perhaps give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the 
methods by which many of the indexes are compiled, but these 
errors are at most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the 
indexes reach a certain amplitude. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indexes, the main groups of expenditure covered in the general 
indexes—food, heating and lighting, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous 
—and the number of towns in which prices are recorded (in some 
cases this number varies according to the expenditure group). 


WAGES 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchas- 





?In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of lighting and heating which it has not been possible to exclude; 
moreover in two of these countries, no general index being available, the 
index of food and fuel and lighting appears also under the heading cost of 
living. Index numbers of the groups “heating and lighting”, “clothing”, and 
ha not covered in these tables, are given in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics. 
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ing power of money) ; they are given under three different headings: 


(a) Wages per hour—that is, for a fixed unit of time; 

(b) Wages for a normal period of work—the week—as fixed 
by legislation, collective agreements, or custom; 

(c) Wages for a certain period of time—day, week, or month 
—based on hours or days actually worked on the average by the 
workers employed during this period. 


Thus, under (a) hourly wages only are considered, while under 
(b) differences in the normal duration of work between countries 
and from year to year are taken into account, and under (c) the 
influence of overtime and of short time are also taken into considera- 
tion. 

Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 


(1) The statistics of rates enable wages per hour and wages per 
normal week to be compiled—tables (a) and (b). They are based on 
the conditions laid down in collective agreements or decisions of 
arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed unilaterally by the 
employers, or are merely the wages recognised by custom. As a 
rule these standard rates apply only to adult time workers and normal 
hours of work; the degree in which they are representative of 
wages paid to all workers in the occupation in question is limited, 
and varies from one country to another. In countries in which the 
collective regulation of wages is widespread and the rates fixed 
are generally applied, the data may be considered to be representative 
of actual wages. In some countries the rates are described as 
“minimum” rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in 
its strict sense. The general averages are usually weighted accord- 
ing to the numerical importance of the occupations covered, and in 
some cases according to the region concerned, at a specified date. 


(2) Statistics of earnings furnish data on wages per hour as 
well as wages per working day, week, or month—tables (a) and 
(c). The data are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of 
representative establishments!: they express the average wages per 
worker actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all 
time and piece workers in the establishments covered for hours 
actually worked. As the number of establishments covered by the 
statistics is not usually complete, and may include an undue propor- 
tion of those which offer more favourable conditions of remunera- 
tion, the averages obtained may not be always fully representative 
of the wage level of the whole body of workers in the branches in 
question. Average earnings per hour or per day are generally 
obtained by dividing the total wages paid during a given period by 
the number of man-hours or man-days worked during that period, 
and earnings per week by dividing the total wages paid in a given 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments 
ix the other tables. 
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week by the number of workers employed during that week, Fluc- 
tuations in average earnings are therefore due not only to changes 
in rates of remuneration, indicated in the statistics of rates, but also 
to changes in the structure of the samples upon which they are 
based. In some countries, the general averages are weighted accord- 
ing to the numerical importance of the various branches at a speci- 
fied date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, the influence of 
structural changes. Sometimes also the chain method has been used 
in order to eliminate the effect of variations in the number of 
establishments covered. 


(3) Statistics of insured wages furnish data on wages per dav 
or per working week—table (c)—and are compiled from social 
insurance statistics, either by dividing the total amount of insured 
wages by the number of days worked, or from the numbers of per- 
sons insured whose wages fall within certain ranges, from which 
an average wage can be computed. These statistics usually give 
lower averages than the statistics of rates or earnings, because in- 
surance schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage 
is not taken into consideration, and also because the total number 
of insured persons includes certain classes of lower-paid workers 
which are often neglected in other statistics. 


From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable with 
those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the data 
on wages per day or per week given by the statistics of earnings 
and by those of social insurance. Comparisons between these dif- 
ferent kinds of statistics must therefore be made with certain 
reservations. It should also be noted that the category of workers 
covered by the statistics of rates and of earnings comprises as a 
general rule wage earners only, while certain statistics based on 
social insurance cover, at least in part, salaried employees. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower sec- 
tions of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either directly computed from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of new indexes compiled by the Office have been 
added in order to obtain series which are more comparable interna- 
tionally. Thus, certain series have been obtained by combining into 
one general series separate series limited to certain categories of 
workers—e.g. men and women; skilled and unskilled; etc. — by 
applying to the component series a weight representing their impor- 
tance in the base period; other series have been calculated by con- 
verting the original data into another unit of time, with the help of 
statistics of hours actually worked, either, for example, by dividing 
earnings per day by hours worked per day, to obtain an index of 
hourly earnings, or by multiplying hourly rates by hours actually 
worked per week, to obtain an approximate index of weekly earnings. 
As these calculations are to a certain degree approximate, it has 
not been considered appropriate to give here the absolute amounts 
on which these indexes have been based. 
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The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing 
power of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index 
numbers (given in another table) to the index numbers of money 
wages. On account of the differences in the methods of calculating 
cost-of-living indexes, and the consequent variation in their reli- 
ability and sensitivity, the index numbers of real wages must be 
regarded as less exact than those of money wages. It should be 
noted also that too great importance should not be attached to 
slight fluctuations which they may undergo as a result of seasonal 
movements of prices reflected in the cost-of-living indexes. In 
some cases, the cost-of-living index numbers relate to a single town, 
while the statistics of money wages cover the whole country or 
certain areas; in such cases the index numbers of real wages are 
given in brackets. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables of 
the Review are intended to show two aspects of the fluctuations in 
unemployment : 


(1) The number of persons seeking work or registered as unem- 
ployed in certain occupations. Fluctuations in this number are 
determined—like the fluctuations in the number of employed per- 
sons—by many factors: on the one hand, those connected with 
cyclical and seasonal fluctuations of economic activity; on the other 
hand, general population movements and changes in the social 
structure. 


(2) The percentage unemployed—that is, the number unem- 
ployed in relation to the total number of employable persons in the 
branches of economic activity under consideration. This measures 
the “degree” of unemployment and eliminates the effects of general 
population movements and changes in social structure, 


These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed per- 
sons; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer only 
a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon.’ Even within this 
limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to com- 
pleteness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their 
scope, which in turn is determined by the degree of development 
and competence of the institutions providing the data, and on the 
definition of “unemployed” adopted by these institutions. Six main 
types of statistics may be distinguished: 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope 
of these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation; an 
unemployed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned under 
(2) and (3)—a person registered at the insurance institution in 
accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a view to 
the acquisition, in due course, of benefit. The percentage is obtained 
by comparing the number of unemployed with the number of insured 





2Some information on partial unemployment is contained in the statistics 
of actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution 
of workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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persons. Subject to the observation that the legislation and adminis- 
trative regulations governing the insurance scheme may be amended 
from time to time, these statistics may be regarded as generally the 
most complete and reliable. 

(2) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the insurance 
is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course of time, 
particularly during periods of depression and as a result of changes 
in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may therefore 
be without great significance, and changes in the numbers of work- 
ers covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may differ, 
and this may influence the statistics. 

(3) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (2) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of 
these figures depends on the development of the trade union funds 
and the widely varying conditions governing the recording of 
unemployed workers and the payment of benefits to them. The 
statistics may thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and in- 
complete and somewhat unreliable in others. 

(4) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of bene- 
fits or not; they give the percentage of the total trade union mem- 
bership so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 
union movement; the definition and degree of accuracy of the 
term “unemployed” may also vary widely, 

(5) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants or of applications for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained is 
determined partly by the manner in which the system of exchanges 
is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are accus- 
tomed to register and the advantages which registration brings them. 
As these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unreliable. 
Where registration is one of the conditions for acquisition of the 
right to unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a voluntary 
system, the figures are comparable in reliability with insurance fig- 
ures, This applies also, in practically the same degree, to exchanges 
operating in connection with large unemployment relief schemes, 
as long as the conditions for the granting of relief are not subjected 
to important changes. When the statistics are such that they can 
be compared with the corresponding number of employable work- 
ers, obtained from some other source, particularly from social insur- 
ance statistics, the percentage of unemployment can be computed. 

(6) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
cussed above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 
factors. 


The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat dif- 
ficult to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most 
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fully represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and 
agriculture still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the 
main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried 


employees. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of employ- 
ment, on the one hand, in industry (generally manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
series limited to industry are the most homogeneous in scope’, and 
consequently the most comparable internationally, These series give 
in many cases two measures of employment: numbers employed and 
total hours worked. The series of a general character vary in scope 
from country to country? and are therefore comparable only with 
important reservations. These series relate only to numbers 
employed. 

The index numbers of numbers employed—tables II and III (a) 
—show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total recorded at a specified date, or 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no distinc- 
tion being made between persons working full time and those work- 
ing more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers are 
due principally to cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic 
activity (including action by the public authorities) and to general 
movements of the population and changes in its structure; the last 
two factors may raise the indexes considerably in the course of a 
few years. These series do not as a rule throw any light on the 
proportion of employable workers actually in employment (degree 
of employment). 

The indexes of total number of hours worked in industrial em- 
ployment—table III (b)—show changes in total hours during a 
specified period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the “volume of employment”, taking account not 
only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations in 
their hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 


* The chief difference in scope in these series is that in certain ones (indic- 
ated by a note) building and construction is not covered: owing to the im- 
portance of this industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch 
are often different from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may 
have a marked effect on the employment index. 

*The difference in scope of these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, 
to a varying degree, transport and commerce; agriculture is included only in 
a few series. 
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(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness 
or accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons 
or of contributions paid, and thus constitute a measure of the number 
of persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from 
the obligations to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a 
kind of complete and continuous census, but their scope is determined 
by the provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and by any 
changes that may be made in it. 

(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance 
is compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 
provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected with 
the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit ; in many cases, 
also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not regu- 
larly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its scope 
is liable to fairly wide variations, and indexes can be calculated only 
from the percentages unemployed ; they then indicate fluctuations in 
the degree, not c} -nges in the level, of employment. 

(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the num- 
bers of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given 
date in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total 
number of hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different 
types of statistics are to be distinguished: 

Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g. having more than 5 or 10 employees; 
using motive power; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indexes closely reflect fluctuations in employment, 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of certain small estab- 
lishments. 

Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of selected establish- 
ments, which sample may be large or small and more or less con- 
stant. In order to allow for variations in the number of returns 
received, the indexes are compiled either by relating the figures at 
each date to those of the same establishments at the basic date, or 
by means of chain indexes (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date, 
and then compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, 
to ensure that the sample of establishments is always equally rep- 
resentative of the trends resulting from general population move- 
ments and structural changes ; usually the series in question take only 
a part of these factors into account, and they may for this reason 
be subject to a small bias which, being cumulative, may become 
appreciable after several years. 

Type A/B: In certain cases in which statistics of Type A are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publica- 
tion, the Office has combined them with statistics of Type B, which 
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are available more frequently and more rapidly; the combination 
has been made either by chaining or by interpolation. Series of 
this type are shown in the table as Type A/B. 


Hours AcTUALLY WoRKED 


Statistics of hours actually worked given in the periodical tables 
of the Review show either: 

Table IV (a) the average number of hours worked per worker 
(per day, week, fortnight, or month), or 

Table IV (b) the percentage distribution of workers working a 
certain range of hours. 


These statistics all refer to industry (excluding building in cer- 
tain cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on 
reports from selected establishments and vary in their degree of 
representativeness from country to country, 

Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker 
are generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked in the establishments covered during a certain period by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (in the 
case of data expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during the week, fortnight, or month, 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (in the case of data expressed in terms of these time units). 
In a few cases, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table IV (b) by taking 
for each range of hours two representative figures, one based on a 
relatively low average and the other on a relatively high average; 
by weighting these figures an average duration falling within two 
limits is obtained (figures shown in brackets). The lower half of 
table IV (a) gives index numbers of average hours worked com- 
puted by the Office on the basis 1929=100; in two cases the figures 
for 1929 have been estimated from other sources in order to give 
index numbers on this base. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four ranges as uniform as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in the labour turnover; similarly, the amplitude of the 
fluctuations in the index numbers given in table IV (a) depends to a 
certain extent on the unit of time in which they are expressed. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base : 1929= 100) 

Country Argentina|Australia | Belgium | Brazil | Bulgaria | Burma | Canada Chile China 
Towns & localities | Buenos Aires 30 59 Rio deJaneiro| 12-67! | Rangoon 69 Santiago |Shanghai 
Original base | X. 1933 |1923-1927/ 1921 [1928-1929] 1914 1931 |1935-1939| III. 1928] 1936 

(a) Cost of living 
Composition a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
of the index 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 100 
1930 101 95 104 91 92 * 99 99 115 
1931 87 85 93 88 80 100 90 98 112 
1932 78 81 84 88 74 98 81 104 106 
1933 83 78 83 87 68 90 78 130 95 
1934 78 80 79 94 bod 87 79 130 95 
1935 83 81 80 ag 60 8&9 79 132 97 
1936 91 83 85 114 57 88 81 144 103 
1937 93 85 92 123 58 8&9 83 162 122 
1938 92 87 94 128 60 88 84 169 157 
1939 93 89 93 _ 62 86 84 171 209 
1940 96 93 — —_ 68 — 87 193 451 
1940 : May 97 932 = —_— 65 93 86 189 394 
June 97 * - a 65 96 87 195 = 
July 97 * -- — 66 95 87 194 463 
Aug. 95 932 —_ —_ 67 97 87 197 456 
Sept 95 * — —_— 68 100 88 207 496 
Oct. 94 * _— — 73 — 89 208 540 
Nov 93 962 _— —_— 74 _ 89 205 557 
Dec 94 * — —_ 74 —_ 89 197 597 
1941: Jan. 94 * — — 74 _- 89 198 615 
Feb. 92 _ — _— 75 —_— 89 200 620 
March 94 * — == = — 89 206 700 
April _ * _ —_ _ _— _ 211 755 
ay = -— — a ae — == — —_ 
(b) Food 
3 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 100 
1930 102 90 96 88 82 * 98 96 118 
1931 89 79 81 84 ted 100 77 87 107 
1932 73 77 69 90 59 97 64 97 ag 
1933 81 72 69 88 56 87 63 124 86 
1934 73 75 65 98 56 84 69 125 87 
1935 81 77 67 102 55 8&8 70 130 91 
1936 94 79 73 115 56 87 73 144 99 
1937 96 82 80 128 59 91 77 172 120 
1938 91 85 82 128 64 8&8 77 180 133 
1939 92 89 80 _— 67 86 75 177 190 
1940 _ 90 ae _ 72 _ 79 206 464 
1940: May 95 90 — —_ 69 97 77 204 380 
June 95 90 — a 69 102 78 208 a 
July 95 90 _— — 70 102 78 202 481 
Aug. 92 90 os — 71 105 78 206 469 
Sept 91 90 — = 74 112 79 224 527 
Oct. 89 91 — =. 78 — 81 226 576 
Nov 88 92 — —_ 82 _ 81 220 599 
Dec. —_ 92 os _ 83 = 81 205 655 
1941: Jan. _ 93 _ —_— 83 _ 81 200 668 
Feb. _ _ _ —_— 84 _ 81 204 667 
March _ _— _ —_ _ —_— 82 213 767 
April _ _ _ _ —_ _ —_ 219 807 
May —_ _ _ —_ —_— _ _ _ - 









































Composition of the indexes: a= Food; b= Heating 
1 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indexes: 12 towns. 


2 Quarterly averages. 


and lighting; c= Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 


3 Including heating 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929= 100) 

















































































































































Country | Colombia |Costa Rica bev Denmark | Egypt | Estonia] Finland| France |Germany! 
- Whole 2 ‘ e 
Towns & localities | Bogota |SanJosé| Prague |country| Cairo |Tallinn| 36° | 45 dep. 72 
iginal base . 1913- 
ginal be II. 1937} 1936 wr 1935 L noe 1913 1935 1930 {1913-1914 
(a) Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 * * 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 
1930 * * 98 96 98 89 92 100 96 
1931 * * 93 90 91 86 85 97 88 
1932 * * 92 90 87 80 84 91 78 
1933 * * 91 92 83 75 82 87 77 
1934 * * 90 96 84 74 80 83 79 
1935 * * 92 99 86 75 81 78 80 
1936 * 100 93 101 86 84 81 86 81 
1937 100 106 94 104 85 89 86 102 81 
1938 118 107 99 106 87 93 88 117 82 
1939 118 108 —_— 109 87 95 90 _— 82 
1940 116 1065 —_ _— 98 _ 107 —_— 84 
1940: May 118 106 — * 91 113 * —_ 85 
June 117 106 os 135 93 _— * * 85 
July 116 106 — * 92r _ 108 * 86 
Aug. 112 1065 —_ * 96 _ * _ 86 
Sept. 118 105 ae 144 97 _ * * 85 
Oct. 112 105 — * 101 _ 113 * 85 
Nov. 112 106 — * 103 _— * —_ 85 
Dec, 108 105 =: 150 104 — * * 85 
1941: Jan. 111 105 _ * 103 _ 118 * 85 
Feb. 112 105 _ * 105 _ * _- 86 
March 114 104 _ — —_ _ * * 86 
; 116 a a * a ants = * bain 
ay —_ = am a om — > — — 
(b) Food 
3 
1929 * * 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 
1930 * * 94 92 94 82 86 100 94 
1931 * * 86 79 85 71 77 97 84 
1932 * * 82 76 79 64 80 89 74 
1933 * * 79 79 72 61 80 84 73 
1934 * * 76 85 80 60 78 79 76 
1935 * * 79 91 84 62 81 72 77 
1936 * 100 81 92 80 71 80 82 79 
1937 100 107 81 95 79 76 87 99 79 
1938 112 105 83 98 82 80 88 118 78 
1939 120 108 = 100 80 82 91 _— 79 
1940 114 97 _ — 87 _ lll —_ 83 
1940: May 119 96 _ * 85 97 = 
June 118 96 — 117 85 _ * 
July 116 98 -- * 84 — * 
Aug. 111 97 — * 87 — — 
Sept. 111 97 _ 133 90 _ * 
Oct. 109 97 a * 89 — * 
Nov. 110 98 — * 91 _— - 
Dec, 104 96 me 143 91 _ * 
1941: Jan. 108 96 — s 93 _ * 
Feb. 108 96 SS * as — —_ 
March 110 95 — — -— —_ * 
April 114 _ a 4 —_— _ * 








Composition of the indexes: 
1 Territory before 1938. 








a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; 
2 Until 1936, 21 towns. 


c= Clothing; 
3 Including heating and soap. 


d= Rent; 


e= Miscellaneous. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929= 100) 






















































































Country Gr. Britain} Greece | Hungary India Indo- — Ireland | Italy 
&N. Ireland China NB.1 
m- - ° 
ee a 24-509 442 Budapest = | Saigon 7 105 50 
Original base VIL. XII. VIL 1933- | Vill 1926- 21. HL 1936- VII. VL. 
(= 100) 1914 1914 1913 vi. 1934 | Vil. 1927 | 1925 | 20. M1. 1937 1914 1928 
(a) Cost of living 

Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-d a-d a-e a, d,e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 100 100 100 * 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 96 87 91 * 90 107 * 97 97 
1931 90 100 86 * 77 93 * 91 87 
1932 88 106 83 * 78 81 * 89 83 
1933 85 114 77 * 74 75 * 86 80 
1934 86 116 76 100 73 69 * 87 76 
1935 87 117 73 100 73 69 * 89 77 
1936 90 121 82 101 73 70 100 91 83 
1937 94 131 87 106 78 83 116 97 91 
1938 95 130 88 106 73 95 131 98 98 
1939 96 130 87 106 75 97 140 101 102 
1940 113 — 94 112 81 —_ —_ il7 — 
1940: May 110 140 92 111 79 —_ 157 116 117 
June 114 144 92 111 82 * 158 * — 
July 113 144 94 113 81 * 157 * — 
Aug. 114 145 94 114 80 —_ 158 117 = 
Sept 115 147 96 112 81 * 154 * —_— 
Oct. 117 149 100 113 81 * 154 * _— 
Nov. 119 155 100 113 84 _ — 122 — 
Dec. 120 _— 100 115 81 * — * — 
1941: Jan. 120 — 101 — _ * — * = 
Feb. 120 a 101 — _ —_ _ 124 — 
March 121 — — -- _ — _ * — 
April 122 — os — —_— * _— * as 
ay — — -— — — * = — == 

(b) Food 

1929 100 100 100 * 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 94 87 85 * 83 105 * 95 94 
1931 85 100 78 * 67 82 * 87 82 
1932 82 108 74 * 69 68 * 83 78 
1933 78 118 65 * 65 62 * 78 73 
1934 79 120 62 100 63 54 * 80 70 
1935 81 122 66 103 64 57 * 83 72 
1936 S4 129 70 107 63 60 100 87 77 
1937 90 141 76 114 70 78 116 92 85 
1938 91 138 77 113 64 97 128 94 92 
1939 92 137 75 114 67 97 131 96 96 
1940 107 _ 85 126 75 ad —_ 108 — 
1940: May 103 150 82 122 73 a 148 107 lll 
une 109 157 83 124 76 * 148 * an 
July 106 158 84 127 75 * 145 * — 
Aug. 107 160 85 129 74 — 146 108 =: 
Sept. 110 162 87 125 75 * 140 * — 
Oct. 112 165 93 127 75 * 139 * — 
Nov. 112 74 93 127 77 oe a= 115 _— 
Dec. 112 —- 93 128 75 * - * — 
1941: Jan. lll _ 93 _— — * —- * — 
Feb. 110 _— 93 —_ — —_ _ 116 _ 
March 110 ae — == — — — * _ 
April lll —_— — — — * — * — 
ay — ou —_ — — + — —_ — 
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Composition of the indexes: 
1 National Bank 


a= Food; b=Heating and lighting; 


c=Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous 


2 Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929= 100) 















































































































































\ 
Count — Lithu- | L Neth lends | Ni 
' ountry : ithu- uxem- Z ether- ew 
aly Lc.| 0.A8?| Bs? |S | “oni burg | Meteo | “lands | ladies | Zealand | 
| 
" Tommpend | as 13. | Tokyo] Riga | 104 9 | Mexico | Amster | Bete] 425 
a iginal base | VII. VII. VII. X. 1923- I. 1926- 
uy =100) | 1937 1914 | 1914 | 1930 1913 1914 1934 | 1X 1924] 1929 1930 
(a) Cost of living | 
— Composition 
of the index a-e a-¢ a-c,¢€ a-¢e a-e a-c a-c a-e a-e a-é 
-e Bree. | ee 
00 1929 * * 100 * 100 100 . 100 100 100 
97 1930 * * 86 100 89 102 . 96 * 98 
87 1931 * 984 75 94 83 91 ° 90 . 90 
83 1932 * 100 75 86 71 79 * 84 62¢ 84 
80 1933 * 103 80 79 61 79 ° 83 . 79 
76 1934 * 106 82 77 57 76 100 83 * 81 ) 
77 1935 * 110 84 76 50 74 108 81 524 83 
83 1936 * 118 88 77 51 75 114 79 494 86 
91 1937 100 118 96 84 56 79 139 82 52 92 
8 1938 110 126 110 90 57 81 163 83 53 95 
02 1939 121 185 123 94 81 1565 83r 53 98 
ai 1940 143 — 139 a ow —_ 157 92 55 103 | 
17 1940: May 144 —_ 145 101 77 _ 167 89 55 102 | 
sath June 146 ae 145 101 77 —_ 157 90 55 102 1 
A July 150 _ 147 ict 78 iva 158 90 55 102 
a Aug. 160 —_ 146 —_ 79 — 156 91 55 104 
vite Sept. 147 — 146 _ 79 = 166 94 55 105 
aes Oct. 144 - 144 — — —_ 156 97 56 104 
wa Nov. 144 — 144 — — = 156 100 56 105 
ae Dec. 144 — 144 - aad i 158 101 57 105 
A 1941: Jan. 146 — 143 ~~ aot ean 158 102 59 105 
al Feb. — — 143 — —_ sa 159 — 59 105 
aes March ae —_ 144 — — — 158 cd 59 105 { 
es April — — — - ike om 157 _ 60 — i 
— ay — os _ —_ — — = -— 60 a 
(b) Food 
00 
4 1929 ‘ * 100 * 100 100 * 100 100 100 
39 1930 * * 85 100 80 100 * 93 * 96 
78 1931 * 944 74 88 71 85 * 84 * 83 
73 1932 * 100 78 74 58 69 » 73 464 77 
70 1933 * 108 79 71 49 70 * 74 * 72 
72 1934 . 110 81 68 46 66 100 76 * 76 
17 1935 ’ 120 66 38 65 107 73 414 82 
1936 * 1265 91 68 41 66 114 74 384 86 
92 1937 100 131 95 74 48 71 137 78 42 94 
6 1938 110 140 103 78 48 74 168 80 44 98 
a 1939 123 1538 117 80 49 74 156 80 44 104 
1940 — — 138 — ban — 154 — 46 108 
a 1940: May 154 — | 139 88 64 — 152 — 46 106 
oA June 1665 —s 138 87 64 — 164 — 46 106 
at July 164 _ 143 — 65 —_ 161 _ 46 106 
on Aug. 165 one 141 — 66 — 151 — 46 106 
= Sept. 158 = 139 — 66 — 163 — 46 108 
a Oct. 150 — 137 — — — 152 — 46 107 
ea Nov. — _ 135 - _ _ 158 - 46 107 
a Dec. 150 om 136 a —_ _ 155 — 48 107 
: 1941: Jan. — — 134 —_ — — 154 — 49 106 
~~. Feb. — —_ 134 — —_ — 167 — 49 106 
= March — — 135 — — — 155 — 49 107 
_ April — — _ _ = - 152 - 49 om 
— J} May on ms “a - a? _ 49 es 
Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d=Rent; e= Miscellaneous, 
1 Imperial Cabinet. 2 Osaka Asahi Shimbun Co. 3 Bank of Japan 


4 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929=100) 




























































































Nor- | Pales- | Peru | Poland Por- a___} Southern | Spain Sweden 
Country way tine tugal I.E.R.! | Rhodesia Soc.? 
Towns and % War- Whole Bucha- y 

localities 31 3 Lima saw country rest 6 Madrid 49 

— — I. 1922} 1913 | 1928 ate 1936 | 1914 peo 1935 
(a) Cost of living 

a one ted a-e a, be a-e a-e a, be a-e a,b,d a-e a-e 
1929 100 100 1003 100 100 * 100 * 100 
1930 97 89 96 92 95 * 100 ° 97 
1931 92 80 90 82 84 * 96 ° 94 
1932 90 82 86 74 83 * 92 . 92 
1933 89 79 83 67 83 * 87 . 91 
1934 89 80 85 62 83 * 86 * 91 
1935 91 79 56 60 84 * 85 * 92 
1936 93 84 90 58 86 100 85 70r 93 
1937 100 88 26 62 89 108 88 * 95 
1938 103 805 86° 97 61 86 114 90 * 98 
1939 105r | go 37 | 96 — 81 131 90 | 101 99 

1940 122 ns cel 104 _— 88 —_ 92 118 llir 

1940: May 119 89 92 102 -- 84 177 92 113 * 
une 119 93 96 103 — 84 180 92 114 114 

July 120 97 98 104 os 84 185 91 117 * 

Aug 121r | 99 101} 106 —_ 85 189 91 118 * 
Sept 130r |104 104) 106 _ 87 —_— 91 122 116 

Oct. 131r |106 109} 105 a 88 _— 92 128 * 

Nov. 132r |109 114) 107 _ 89 — 92 128 * 
Dec. 1 _— 108 a= 90 — 92 135 120 

1941: Jan. 136 _— 107 — 91 == 92 a= * 

Feb. 138 — | 108 _ 91 _ —_ = . 
March 139 _ 111 - _ —_ _ _ 129 

April _ _— 109 _ — _— _ -- * 

May _ _ 110 _ _— — — _— * 

(b) Food 
8 9 9 

1929 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 * 100 
1930 96 89 99 86 95 * 95 * 93 
1931 88 80 93 76 84 * 89 * 86 
1932 85 82 90 67 83 * 87 * 83 
1933 83 79 87 60 83 * x4 * 81 
1934 84 80 93 54 83 * 83 * 81 
1935 87 79 93 51 84 * 82 * 85 
1936 91 84 99 50 86 100 81 594 r 89 
1937 100 88 | 109 56 89 112 83 * 91 
1938 104 |"gosges| 106 54 86 119 85 * 95 
1939 106 82 87 100 _ 81 141 — 99 
1940 127 | *" 1 109 - 88 — 85 ~ 112 
1940: May 125 89 92 106 —_ 84 202 86 118 113 
une 124 93 96 109 _ 84 207 85 118 114 
July 125 97 98 110 _ 84 219 125 115 
Aug. 126 99 101}; 113 _— 85 227 84 126 113 
Sept. 136 |104 104) 113 _ 87 _— 84 130 115 
Oct. 137 |106 109) 112 —- 88 _— 85 140 116 
Nov. 139 |109 114) 116 _ 89 _ 85 139 119 
Dec. 141 — 117 _ 90 — 86 151 120 
oa -~* 143 _— 116 _ 91 _ 86 _ 127 
eb. 146 — 117 _ 91 _ _— _ 130 
March 150 — 123 — _— _ —_ _— 131 
April —_— _ 120 _ _ - —_ _ 133 
May _ - 121 —_— —_— - — —_— = 



































Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b= Heating and lighting; c= Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 
1 New index based on a family budget for 6 persons (1934 study of the Central Statistical Institute) Institute of 


Economic Research. 2 Socialstyrelsen. 3 Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 4 VII. 1936. 


5 New series based on food, soap and kerosene linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. * New series based on food, 
soap and kerosene linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. 7 New index based on a family living study of 1933 
and linked up with the old index. * Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. * Including heating and lighting. 
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STATISTICS 
INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Union of United States Yugoslavia 
Switzer- oat South Uru- | Vene- 
Country | “land” | Unisia) Turkey | jie | B.L.S.! |N.1.C.B.2| guay | sel | N.B.3| C.L.¢ 
Monte-| Cara- Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
Townsend | 34 | Tunis | btesbl | 9 | 32-51 | 51-174 | Video| “sos” | cradelé Slovenia) 
Original base | VI. I-VI. 1923— 1929 | 1933 | 1926 | VII.1914 
( = 100) 1914 va. e506 1914 1988 1925 ene 
(a) Cost of living 
“upenges a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e s a-c, € a-e 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 98 100 92 98 97 97 100 * 92 92 
1931 93 96 87 94 89 87 100 * 87 85 
1932 86 83 85 90 80 78 99 * 81 77 
1933 81 76 76 87 75r 75 93 * 79 66 
1934 80 73 75 89 78r 79 93 * 75 61 
1935 80 69 88 80r 82 96 . 74 60 
1936 81 79 70 88 Sir 84 96 . 74 61 
1937 85 71 91 84r 88 98 * 78 65 
1938 85 111 70 94 82r 86 98 * 87 69 
1939 86 — 71 94 8lr 85 103 * 90 70 
1940 94 — 78 97 82r 85 108 * 117 93 
1940: May 92 — 79 97 * 85 107 * 109 92 
June 93 . 78 97 82r 86 108 . 112 91 
July 94 . 77 97 * 85 108 . 113 94 
Aug. 94 — 77 97 * 85 108 * 118 93 
Sept. 95 * 78 98 82r 86 108 * 124 98 
Oct. 97 * 80 98 ’ 86 108 . 129 100 
Nov. 99 — 81 98 * 86 108 . 137 101 
Dec. 99 * 84 98 82r 86 109 * 142 103 
1941: Jan. 101 * 85 98 * 86 109 * 147 105 
Feb. 101 — 87 99 * 86 108 * 150 107 
March 102 _ —_ 100 83 86 108 * = —_ 
April 105 * —_ 101 * 87 _ * — _ 
ay am» + a=: = * 87 _ —_ _— 
(b) Food 
7 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 97 — 83 96 95 98 . 90 91 
1931 90 93 72 91 78 96 * 85 83 
1932 80 77 66 83 65 97 * 77 76 
1933 75 72 55 86 63 91 100 73 64 
1934 74 70 59 90 71 91 91 69 60 
1935 73 64 57 88 76r 96 89 69 60 
1936 77 74 60 88 76r 95 91 70 62 
1937 83 92 61 89 79r 96 94 74 67 
1938 83 108 59 93 74r 92 96 83 74 
1939 85 — 62 93 72r 97 _ 85 74 
1940 94 — 73 96 73r 102 — 105 95 
1940: May 92 — 75 97 73r 102 — 97 103 
June 93 * 72 96 74r 102 — 98 100 
July 93 * 69 96 74r 103 — 100 102 
Aug. 94 — 70 95 73r 102 _ 105 102 
Sept. 96 > 71 96 73r 102 — 112 110 
Oct. 98 * 74 98 73r 102 _ 119 114 
Nov 100 — 77 96 72r 103 — 128 117 
Dec. 101 * 86 96 73r 104 — 130 116 
1941: Jan 103 * 88 97 74r 104 - 139r 120 
Feb. 103 — 91 98 T4r 102 _ 142 120 
anil s| =|] 8 |) =] =] = 
May =~, * oe 7 = foe ee ee 











Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b= Heating and lighting; e=Clothing; d=Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 


2 National Industrial Conference Board. 
5 Incl. coal and soap. 


1 Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


' Chambe- of Labour. 


3 National Bank. 
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Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Federal Security Agency. Social Security Board. Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. Cash Benefits under Voluntary Disability Insurance in the 
United States. By Elizabeth L. Orey. Washington, D.C., Government Print- 
ing Office, 1941. 177 pp. 


Here, within the space of a hundred pages is an adequate description, 
giving all the essential information available on each of the various forms 
of disability insurance in the United States: commercial insurance, (ordinary, 
industrial and group), fraternal societies, employees’ sick-benefit associations, 
and trade union plans. This is the first time, it is believed, that this subject 
has been comprehensively surveyed in a single study, and the writer has cer- 
tainly rendered a valuable service to the many Americans who are thinking, 
or will soon have to think, about social insurance against sickness. For each 
form of insurance we are told the scope of the risk covered, the typical 
premium and benefit rates, and the estimated number of individuals insured. 
The general conclusion drawn from the survey is that voluntary insurance, 
after many years of opportunity, has failed to reach the great majority of 
the workers who need insurance protection, and that “compulsory insurance 
would seem to be the only means of protecting the individual and society at 
reasonable cost”. A list of the 177 articles and books consulted is appended. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. American Seamen, a Review. Vol. 
1, No. 1, Winter-Spring 1941. New York City. 


This is the first issue of a review, to be published twice yearly, describing 
and discussing seamen’s welfare work, primarily from the viewpoint of the 
voluntary agencies but with a full appreciation of the general social background 
in which seamen’s problems present themselves. This issue includes articles 
on “The Problem of Labour Relations in the Maritime Industry” and “Safe- 
guarding Merchant Seamen against Tuberculosis”. 


Atkinson, Raymond C. The Federal Role in Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Administration. Washington, Committee on Social Security, Social 
Science Research Council, 1941, x + 192 pp. $2. 


A systematic study of the administrative aspects and structure of the 
unemployment compensation system in the United States, with particular refer- 
ence to the comparative merits of the existing Federal-State system and of 
a national system. The book is divided into eleven chapters successively 
entitled the Federal-State system of unemployment compensation, organisation 
at the Federal level, Federal influence upon State legislation, the 100 per cent. 
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grant for administration, budget and grant procedure, Federal standards of 
administration, research and technical service, co-ordination of social insurance 
agencies and systems, maintenance of an adequate benefit structure, the rela- 
tive merits of Federal-State and Federal systems, and summary and conclu- 
sions. A most useful summary of the principal substantive features of the 
unemployment compensation system actually in force is given at the end as 
an appendix. The author’s own predilection as regards the issue discussed is 
indicated clearly when he observes: “The needs of the country could be served 
better and more efficiently by a single national system of unemployment insur- 
ance, with unified administration of payroll taxes and a largely unified system 
of wage reporting and record keeping for unemployment insurance and old- 
age and survivors insurance. Quite possibly it would be less difficult to 
substitute a national system than to overcome the defects of the existing 
federal-state system. But if so fundamental a change is not politically feasible, 
it is essential that an effort be made to strengthen and perfect the present 
system by the adoption of national standards concerning the contribution and 
benefit structure and by the establishment of an effective plan of reinsurance.” 


Fabra Ribas, A. La cooperacién. Su porvenir esta en las Americas. Pre- 
face by Bernardo Detom. Popayan. Instituo de Estudios Cooperativos del 
Causa, 1941. xv + 235 pp., illustrated. 


This simply, clearly, and vividly written book is both opportune and suc- 
cessful in achieving what it sets out to do. Opportune, because it appears at 
a time when, more then ever before, the disadvantaged sections of the urban 
and rural populations of the Latin-American countries are tending, perhaps 
confusedly but enthusiastically and persistently, to look on co-operation as a 
means of gaining independence and well-being, and when the governments and 
legislatures of these countries are becoming fully aware of its value for pur- 
poses of economic and social construction. And what the book sets out to do 
is to place itself at the service of these terdencies and aims by giving a full 
— of the instrument it is proposed to use, thus making that use more 
effective. 

The five short chapters composing the first Part set forth certain ele- 
mentary but necessary concepts of political and social economics. The four 
remaining Parts discuss the history, principles and rules, achievements, and 
prospects of the co-operative movement. Most attention is paid here to con- 
sumers’ societies, but agricultural, producers’, fishermen’s, and even school 
co-operatives are by no means ignored, and the philosophy underlying all forms 
of co-operative institutions is clearly brought out. The historical section is 
no mere string of events, but gives an opoprtunity to draw lessons from the 
past that are still valid for the present. Education is at the centre of the 
author’s preoccupations—that being the very object of the book—and he devotes 
a whole chapter as well as several other passages to educational questions and 
the methods of training co-operators. 

The material has been patiently collected from the best sources: actual 
events, the literature of the subject, the writer’s many and frequent contacts 
with co-operators, co-operative institutions, and co-operative thought. 

The book may serve as a starting point for new studies and reflections. 
It is also designed as a source of reference for teaching and discussion. 


Greenwood, Rt. Hon. Arthur, M.P. Why We Fight: Labour’s Case. 
London, George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1940. 222pp. 5s. 


“Labour hates war... But it loves freedom even more than it hates 
the desolation of armed conflict. It would rather suffer than sacrifie the heroism 
of its comrades in the past and its hopes for the future.” These words may be 
taken as the text of Mr. Greenwood’s vigorously-written hook. In the first 
part, the British Labour leader and member of the War Cabinet summarises 
in a few admirable pages the history of the British Labour Movement and 
its policies. In the second part he describes, critically and objectively, the 
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background of the present war. Part III is devoted to the “things we have to 
defend”, and is an eloquent record of Labour’s achievements in Parliament, in 
local government, in the free trade union movement, in improving conditions in 
the industrial towns and ports, in the co-operative movement, in promoting the 
well-being of the women and children, and in rural England. The next part de- 
scribes how Labour would safeguard liberty, and in a short conclusion Mr. 
Greenwood touches upon the problems of reconstruction. 

Although this book was written before the collapse of France and the 
formation of the coalition Government in Great Britain, it has lost nothing 
of its appositeness. The reader who turns first of all to the concluding pages 
may be disappointed that the author has not set out his ideas on the organisa- 
tion of the post-war world in greater detail. The whole book should, however, 
be read: it contains abundant evidence both of the spirit in which Brtish 
Labour approaches the problems of reconstruction and of the general lines of 
the policies it will pursue. 


Warren, Robert B. The Search for Financial Security. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940. vi + 91 pp. $1.25. 


A discussion of the changing financial organisation of society in terms 
of the need for security, not only of individuals but also of the financial insti- 
tutions of society. Professor Warren has done a useful piece of work in 
combating the idea that there is such a thing as “sound” financial organisation 
and policy appropriate in all circumstances. “It may sound paradoxical, but 
most of the measures introduced to increase the security of the money and 
banking system consisted of removing certain measures previously established 
for ensuring the security of that same system ...In short, most of the 
reforms introduced into our money and banking system in recent years have 
consisted in repealing previous reforms and substituting their precise anti- 
theses . . . The point is that the money and banking systems of a period and 
of a country, and the institutions related to them, are functions of the economy 
of that period and of that country. They are good or bad as they are func- 
tionally related to the period and the country.” 
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